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1 . - ! P i rer xo ; 
for their daughters as a sort of disgrace, and | learners : in others they are obliged to find 
| bring them up not in a way to make them useful | sleeping-rooms themselves. No doubt many 
| wives to those of moderate means, or, when left young women so employed have the shelter of 
| to their own resources, to enable them to earn a/ the homes of parents and other relatives : there 
| Sufficient livelihood. We want more occupation | are, nevertheless, a considerable number who, 
| for females. : | with slender means, are obliged to provide for 
| The managers of the Electric Telegraph have | themselves. 
very wisely adopted the employment of female; It must be evident to every one, as matters 
clerks, who have been found to answer the pur-| are at present, that a respectable establishment, 
nies’ te ed. linge ee and this, when the resources | managed, in a right manner, by those who ean 
- : of the great invention have been developed, | command general confidence, for the us 
ment) on Reformatories, ragged | y)) ; f as aad fir poe 
oe age q i will in Great Britain be the means of affording | young women who have not a proper and com- 
ne wre b rae hi h cm occupation to some thousands of young women. | fortable home, must be of great service. Desides 
ae “ os vam S aloe difficulty of obtaining profitable employ- | the workwomen who have been reared in London, 
oe 0 ary very ary ment for a very intellectual portion of the} there also come, year after year, hundreds of 
cire ation, and have aided 11/ women in large towns, is shown in various | dressmakers, and others, from the provinces, to 
awakening public attention to/| ways: for instance, in reply to an advertisement | seck improvement here, for the purpose of en- 
the importance of such establish- | in a London paper, seeking a young person, as | abling them to commence business in their native 
ments. The Sheffield Independent, | useful companion to a lady, at a very moderate places with a chance of success ; and the neces- 
amongst other journals, comment- | salary, there were 270 applications in a few! sity for some provision for these classes diffe- 
ing on them, in an article headed | days. ¢ ‘rent from that generally obtained is so evident, 
“Prevention better than cure,” says,| ‘The condition of thousands of needle-women | that we need not say more on this point. This 
“The truth of this old adage is borne | in London is generally known to be deplorable ; | necessity seemed so great to Lady Gooderich and 
witness to everywhere, and in a way|but only those who have seen with their own | Lady Hobart, that they determined to risk the 
which leaves no room for doubt or cavil- | eyes can fully appreciate the misery which at| expense of opening a house in Manchester- 
ae ing. Yet, self-evident as it is, the appli- | present exists. It is a melancholy fact that, | street, to supply the want; and after trying the 
cation of the principle so as to secure practical re- : ¥ * . ieee A pean. ed aac ty ot 
sults is, in many instances, very slowly discerned by | *S matters are working at the present time, experiment there for some time, they have taken 
the public, and very despondingly acted upon. The | large bodies who wou!d willingly earn their | the house we are now speaking of, where young 
case of juvenile reformatories is one in poiut. Possibly | food by honest industry are yearly falling into women can find a home, after their labours, at a 
whet agape a a ae a ne — /greater poverty; and it is unfortunately the cost of from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a-week each. Lord 
what is a public duty—the duty of all, ani not that | 64.4 in other trades besid at of : agree < sitti 
- ae Ap other trades besides that of the needle- urloe g-room is used a: z-room | 
of any paitiodiar ladivttend—to, ia: come sven, bald pao. Renal $ tha of the nec dle- | Th url s dining-room is used as sitting-room by 
to be no one’s duty, at least very few feel themselves | Women that the rich capitalist is getting richer, | the inmates, and here there is a pianoforte, a 
called upon to take the initiative and to agitate for and the poor workman and workwoman poorer. | good library, and other means of amusement. 
the thing. There would be less wonder were the/It would require a large amount of space to) A Lady-resident, who is heartily earnest in her 
1 I ) ; 


moral certainty of the success of reformatory schools | discuss the causes of this unfortunate state of task, manages the house, and arrangements are 


less decided ; but after the many satisfactory experi- | . «oy . eee . aa 
‘, iaffairs < > different view ts ade, something « pe ‘rinciple, to pro- 
ments that have been made, and are now being pub- | 21'S and the different views of this important | made, something on the club principle, to prc 


lished to the world, the apathy of the people as | Subject which are held by various persons vide meals at a cheap rate. The house would 
whole, and particularly of our county magistrates, | Whose opinions are well worthy of considera- accommodate upwards of sixty, and it seems to us 
who have shown their want of confidence in sach | tion. It is not our present purpose, however, that the advantages of this home only :equire 
agency, and their lack of faith in the accessibility of} to discuss this further. We have a different | to be understood by those for whose use it is 
the public mind to evidence, is astounding. object in view with reference to the well-being | intended, for the establishment to be fully appre- 
After quoting some of our statements, the | of a superior class. \ciated. Inthe meanwhile the expense is great to 
writer continues :— Those who have examined with care the | the ladies who have so kindly made this experi- 
“Tet no one, then, be content to let the movement | various conditions of London life, will appre-| ment, and it is desirable that the place should 
take its own course, receiving the aid of those who | ciate properly well-intentioned plans having for | be made known to those for whom it is intended. 
choose to give it. Each must feel that he is per-| their object the provision of arrangement to | 
sonally bound, to the extent of his means, to aid it| ....b1e members P dilienk sheen tm endane 
himself ; that in declining, he is unjast to hiscountry, |e O Slmerents classes 10 escape | 1E WELLINGTON MONUMENT COMPE- 
to his species, and to his God. To allow, by passivity, | from Inconvenient and too often dangerous TITION.* 
thousands of ignorant and destitute children, at our | conditions, and it is with pleasure that from 
doors, born and cradled in crime, to go to almost | time to time we notice various experiments for | ,.y 
certain ruin, without making an effort, is both cruel oS 
to them and a wrong to ourselves. The Builder 








1 N a recent number we made) 
| some observations (with re- 













TAKING up our notices of the models now being 
> : “ie ; hibited at Westminster-hall, we come to No. 33, 
improving the means of living, with compara-| which is marked “ Nameless,” a curious production 


; tively limited means, in comfort and respect in | wanting alike structural character and good architec- 
places the matter, for the sake of those unsusceptible J ‘ and respect in | 


of higher motives, in the following practical point of this metropolis. These are to be placed amongst 
view :—‘ We want good artisans,—our colovies want | Social bridges : all honour to the builders. 

them even more—offer ary money for them. Would} The lately opened institution to which we | 
it not be better, wiser, cheaper, for the country to turn | just now desire to direct attention, is situated | 
the neglected infant population of our cellars and |44 No, 44, Great Ormond-street, that somewhat 


streets into men of this class, instead of allowing them , ; 
to become, as they unquestionably must Serena i¢| Stately neighbourhood of Queen Anne’s days. | 


uncared for, rogues and thieves, if nothing worse, to | The house was formerly the residence of Lord | 
plunder honester men, and to be ultimately caught, | Thurloe, and is a characteristic specimen of the | 





tural detail. What serves for’platform to the prin- 
cipal group, is composed of a number of flags borne 
by seated figures at the angles of the pedestal. On 
this somewhat unostruactural base stands Wellington, 
to whom a figure habited as a king is doing 
homage; and Britannia on horseback holds a flag 
over the duke. ‘The author seems to be a Frenchman. 
Curionsly enough, he has written the name “ Bri- 
tannia’’ upside down. —— No. 34, “Rem Magni Avimi 
| Agressus,” is an imitation of a Gothic mouumenf, 





tried, convicted, and maintained in Prison, or s penel |London domestic architec’ure of the time. | with a reeambent figure. There are small groups of 
settlement, all at the cost of the state ?°” | So far as the interior arrangement is concerned, | figures at the angles of the piers, and a figure of 

Notwithstanding the recent war with Russia, | jt has considerable elegance : the entrance- | Wellington at the top, in what we can best deseribe 
the exports of 1856 show an enormous increase | hall, with marble floor, wide carved staircase, |“ hs op sags Sa * srt _ * a 
over those of the previous year. Shipping, | ornamented panels, and eeiling of rich design, | Dt so. 2 the best of them wanted prin- 
railways, docks, household property, have all | are noticeable: the lighting of it is excellent: ciple. The spectator is asked to take it upon trust, 
increased in value to an immense extent, and | the rooms are lofty: the dining room, on the | that the body of the deceased is within the sarco- 
yet, amidst all this prosperity, we have accounts | ground-floor, is adorned with columns, and is | pbagus and tom). He knows o% wd ae false 3 that 
of widely-spread distress, and find thousands of|a handsome apartment, in which have as- a pt ee gt an head th — 
fellow creatures living in miserable dens, and) sembled many an eminent company in former a aa object thet he should be. There are 
under circumstances which render health and} days. Other rooms lead to a terrace, communi- | two sorts of imitation, — that which alone the trve 


virtue scarcely possible. | cating with a large garden, which, by the way, | artist would atiempt—and that where the object is 


The Government at the present time are! might be made a little more trim than it is. less art = ae . or di mn 2 a. ' —_ me is 
12 | Th: ° 4 - rt are here mixed up. Nn NO. OD nere 
assisting female servants to a free passage to} While looking over this large, comfort- | Se-called a7f are here mixed By , 


} 


: . a : 3 certainly much to admire in the action of the 
various of the colonies. Although, perhaps, | able, though old-fashioned mansion, one cannot | ¢ ure closing the gate, and in the group at the 


none amongst the working-classes of Lon- | help contrasting its well ventilated, light, elegant | summit; and the simplicity of the s-nip'uresque 
don are generally better off than well-con- | condition with many of those places of a totally | featares is commendable. The rifievos on tue bronze 
ducted and efficient female domestic servants | opposite description in which some thousands | gates, it is proposed gone hae na fg nage 
—they have a fair amount of wages, comfort-/ of the young women of London are by force of virenaer aoe A a eect “gree fst 
able lodgings, and sufficient food,—the emigra-| circumstances obliged to lodge. Amongst the nicl nomen zely represented, as whout equal 
tion of this useful class of persons will, to a} female part of our population, a large number in diameter.—— In No. 37, TO KA@HKON, a figure 
certain extent, make room for others. It seems | obtain employment in the establishments of | of Wellington, holding the sword of state, is placed 
a pity that the small tradesmen and the best! milliners and dressmakers both at the west end | on a cirenlar pedestel. Ronnd on ere Ea “ ao 
. : . : a ; P ~ | egnital allegorical figures; and on the lower pedestal 
paid mechanics of the metropolis and other| of the town and in the City : in some instances | °*? e ; 
arge towns should consider respectable service | lodging is provided for the assistants and | 


i 





* See pp. 415 and 425, anée, 
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two alto-rilievos are shown, which though very | same author, each having the motto from Shake- It will be observed that No. 60, assuming that there 
roughly modelled, sre remarkable—the one, the ee speare— si aia 1 -— — gel “ practicable” entrance, or 
of Waterloo, for the fire and spirit which is expresse ; “ Most greatly liv ae escent, would not observe principles which we 
in the charge; and the bee: apparently the entry | This star of England ; fortune made his onus, have endeavoured to mark ined, that where 
into Madrid, for the grace and beauty of the compo- | have bronze sculpture and pedestals of gray granite. there is no actual tomb, none should be indicated, 
sition. Bronze was, we believe, preferred, by the artist, on | but that the work should be strictly monumental. 
In No. 38, “ Cincinnatus,” most of the errors which | the ground that marble cannot be preserved in a| The end of the sarcophagus may be approved of as 
we have been remarking upon, as inconsistent with | sightly state in St. Paul’s, where the monuments are simply emblematic—not placed there in the manner 
the intention in sculpture, are accumulated. We have | generally covered with dust, and are frequently broken. | of mimicry or deception: the indication of the form 
first a representation of a tomb (on which is a recum- | We should be scarcely ready to admit that advantages by incised lines, however, would, according to our 
bent effizy of the duke), next a building enclosing the | in point of artistic effect, would attend either the | View, be preferable. In other respects, the design 
tomb; aud on this, a group including the statue of | general, or the partial use, in prominent positions, of | treating it as the same, in each—for, so it is, 
the duke—who is supposed to be surveying the field of | bronze. In the one ease, a deadly sombre effect | with slight interchange of figures—deserves par- 
Waterloo. The sides of the pedestal or building! would pervade the edifice—far different to what the | ticular commendation. Whilst it is admirable in the 
have bronze gates, which are the best part of the | “dim religious light,” which may be really wanting | technical sculpturesque requisites—especially in the 
design, and internally around the walls are statues of} to the building, could impart to it; in the other modelling of the figures, and the arrangement of 
the duke’s companions in arms, and a number of case, in place of the architectural uniformity in the | the whole group of the Duke, with Peace and War, 
flags. ‘The angles of the pedestal are cut away for) arcades, and the beauty of perspective gradation which surmounts the monument—stractural disposi- 
the insertion of figures (we can hardly call them | which results, spaces would be dotted out, at irre-| tion is attended to, and the allegorical figures or 
Cariatides), just in the manner which is condemned in| gular distances, which would wholly mar the | personifications of countries in the lower part of the 
buildings—v ere the same artifice is resorted to, | architectonic effect, as designed. But Nos. 50} monument, are introduced with recognition of the 
merely for the insertion of columns not required for and 80, as referred to in a former notice, are very | principles for which we have contended. Loscrip- 
the structure; and the cornice overhangs at these | remarkable for the beauty and technical skill which | tions also play their part. The only detraction from 
angles in a very unsightly manner. We could not | are exhibited in the separate figures and in the| the meritof thework in certain particulars, arises from 
yuote a better instance to show the desirableness of | modelling ; though they nevertheless exemplify the | the detail—as of the mouldings. This is somewhat 
architectural criticism on the exhibition, and the! observations which we have made, as to the absence inelegant and wanting in novelty. On the base is 
necessity for architecture itself—that is, good archi- | of other requisites in the works of some of our best | inscribed: “Flere et meminisse relictum est.” 
tecture—as an element in the design of works in sculptors. In No. 50, passing over the question} No 58, witha motto from the Faéry Queen :— 
monumental sculpture. No. 39, which is the work | raised by some, whether an equestrian statue would “ Right, faithful, true he was in deed and word, 











of a foreigner, is defective in the structural and be desirable in the Cathedral, there is little that is But of his cheere did seem too solemn sad, 
architectural elements ; and it also exhibits the error’ really monumental, or that touches the feelings Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was y-drad,”— 
of the representative sculpture in making beauty of throuzh the presence of a poetic ingredient. The| has a black marble sarcophagus or slab, supported by 





form, of secondary importance —exeept as regards work is a simple representation of Wellington, with | pillars, and bearing a recumbent figure. At each 
outline aud general grouping. Wellington, at the figures of his generals in front of the pedestal ; | angle is a kneeling soldier. No. 61, “The Path of 
summit of the monument, is shown as though in excepting that at each end of the monument is a Duty is the Way to Glory,” is an endeavour to repre- 
action; uear him are guns and artillerymen ; and figure holding an olive branch; and these features are | sent by different figures, the duke at various periods 
round a pedestal of poor design, are statues of gencrals; perhaps the best parts of the composition. The in his career. No. 62, “In God and the Britons 
whilst a lower pedestal exhibits an antique sarcopha- pedestal is blank and tasteless. This model it is I hope,” appears to be a foreign production. There 





gus, and figures in the attitude of mourners. right to say, as No, 80 also, was accompanied with | is some design about the pedestal, which is composed 
No, 40, “New England,” is not creditable to the four figures besides those spoken of—intended to of coloured materials; but the proportioas of the 
country from which it would appear to have come. stand in re-entering angles of the architecture of the sculpture appear defective.—-—No. 63, “Let us 


Wellington stands with his generals about him; and building, and which would probably have had much guard our Honour in Art as in Arms,” on the other 
over his head, on a large ball marked “ Waterloo,’ value in the grouping. These figures, however, were hand, is quite wanting in the architectural element 
and to which the duke seems in dangerous proximity, not allowed to be exhibited, as we may have men- just referred to. Wellington and his generals are 
stands the figure of Vietory, At the back of the tioned. The other model, No, 80, mingles the repre- represented—in bronze.——No. 64, “ Virtute et viris 
inmonument, Napoleon is represented.——No. 41 has sentative and the allegorical forms of expressioa— | yirtutis,” is a building of black and coloured marbles ; 
been sufficiently mentioned. In No, 42, “Aut or places them in what we consider too close | and it contains the duke’s hat and a gigantic coronet. 
nunquam tentes, aut persice,” there is a figure of the vicinity ; but has we thiok much greater merit than Need we say more ?——No. 65, “Roma,” has a 
duke on a pedestal ; and the latter is inscribed with the other work, and has some beautiful episodes—such | poorly-modelled figure of the duke; but we were 
the name ‘ Wellington,” to which Fame is pointing. | as the group of the mother bending over the dead. | induced to notice it for the general attention to 
Why should the artist not have seen the necessity | No. 51,“ Waterloo,” includes a figure of Wellington architectonic principles, and the novelty which 
which art is ever under, of doing something fresh ? | with allegorical figures, and an Ionic column sup-jis attempted in the details of the circular 
It does not follow that we are to have eccentricity porting a gilded Victory. This composition is placed pedestal, and the lower one of oblong form. 
and bizarrerie. There are some good figures in on a black pedestal, decorated with a profusion of | Resting on the latter, are sedent figures on each side, 
No. 42, but others are placed on the pedestal as gilding to festoons and ri/ievos.—— No. 53 exhibits | holding a circular tablet, and in the lower pedestal 
though ready to fall off——No. 44 includes some anything but the characteristic of ‘‘ Power,” which is | are boys with festoons, and medallions with the names 
allegorical figures, half-seated and flying, and exhibits its motto. It is the proscenium of a show, in which of great battles——-—No. 66, “Virtute Pradentia 
ile tendency to common-place, and the imitation of is a rilievo copied from a well-known engraving of | Victor,” is a work which would have deserved a more 
dramatic action—-—In No. 45, the sculptor has the duke in his study. No. 54, “Multum in | prominent place than it now occupies in these notices : 
sought to produce effect by the contrast of white | parvo,” is in some respects better designated by its | it has, indeed, such excellence as is seldom found in 
marble with the grey granite of his pedestals —aj| motto; but the muléum is the abundance of details | monumental sculpture. It is true that architectural 
method of treatment which, though it may have been | rather than the higher much which may be expressed \detail is not elaborated ; but architectonic principle 
practically exemplified in a large number of the mural in small cubical or superficial compass. Wellington |is attended to, as in the general grouping and mass: 
tablets in our cathedrals, and though it may once | is here a sedent figure ; and, the irreverent would say, the group stands upon a proper moulded base; and 
have had the sanction of Chantrey, judging from his | looks as if he were being patted on the head by | the sculpture, which is beautifully modelled, tells its 
recommendation of a leaden wash on the stonework Victory. The pedestal is covered with rilievos ; and | story—and that a thrilling and a full one—yet has a 
of Westminster Abbey, as a background—is open to , it has at the angles crouching figures, which are the | ervading character of simplicity. A plain marble 
many doubts. Wellington here stands on rock- | best features. The busts above them are as much | slab, slightly diminishing, with a shallow niche on 
work, placed on a circular pedestal; which itself, out of place, as the one pediment over another that | each side, forms the background to the principal 
stands on one of oblong form, bearing seated figures | is condemned in architecture—-—No. 55, “ TOY | allegorical sculpture ; and it supportsa group of Wel- 
and enriched with si//evos——No. 46, with a statue | AH TOI KAEOS EXTAI OLON T EPIKIANATAI lington in civil costume, returning his sword to Jastice 
ofthe duke, and figures representing Britannia and her ; HQ,” is a work which we have mentioned. It in- | Britannia on the other side. The group in front of 
colonies, becomes ridiculous from the pedestal formed clades an equestrian statue on a double pedestal, and the slab represents Victory the result of Valour and 
of lions,colossal in proportion to the figures above. a still more lofty arrangement of pedestals with Wisdom, and the group at the back, Religion, Liberty, 
No. 47, ‘‘ England’s Pride,” is likened by the Zimes | allegorical figures, and a Victory at the summit. and Peace. At the ends are angels with the ter- 
to Pauch’s show; and the resemblance to that parti- |The dados of the pedestals generally are enriched with | restrial and celestial coronets. There is no extrava- 
cular form of dramatic art must have been apparent ri/ievos of processions. The artist deserves praise | gance of action here, nothing but what is within the 
to many before they read our contemporary’s notice, for his recognition of many of the desiderata of monu- | jimits of the sculptor’s art; and nothing but what 
Besides, the a/to-rilievo is so managed, that one of | mental sculpture, inclusive of good architectural detail. ' tells the more, for not attempting to go beyond that 
the horses is shown as having but three legs. | In No. 56, ‘ Avon ”—where there is an excellent | art, Neither is there Pagan association of ideas, 
No. 48, “ Du Courage,” exhibits architectural features Seated fizure of Wellington, and figures, also sedent, “nor use of allegory in any manner but that which 
promiueutly, under the idea of unison with the build- | of Devotion, Energy, Order, and Decision—the archi- can be readily understood. 
ing; but at the same time misconceives architectonic tectural detail of the chief pedestal is not equal to! There are a few other models which may require 
as well as sculpturesque principles. An arch, with | the demand ; and the monument would, we think, be ‘notice. ‘These we shall mention in a future number, 
pilasters and entablatare, as though a reduced copy | even better without the modillion cornice. We may | when we shall offer a few concluding remarks. 
from one of the days of the nave, supports a statue be accustomed to it ia buildings ; but, whilst re- 
of the duke. Beneath is a sarcophagus, covered by | quiring architecture in monuments, we require alsonew — = 
a pall, the ends of which are raised by figures of design in ornament, from the artist—the sculptor— DOINGS IN NEWGATE. 
Duty, Truth, Peace, and Religion. The pedestal whose province it should be specially to supply it. | In preparing for the new block of cells about 
displays a number of rilievos, which, being in Jow | The titles “ Devotion,” “ Energy,” &c. are written ito be Bui tin Newgate the wall of old London 
relief, seem in their treatment to trench too much on | below the figures, otherwise the allezory in the case | ; . 
: ebont : ng « ¢,.. | has been cut through, where it runs from north 
the proviace of pictorial and landscape art. One of of some of them, might be what is called “ far- | . 
‘peace > : ” ‘to south across the prison, about a hundred 
them is a view of Walmer Castle, showing the sun | fetched. | . 
in to. 49, Vi Mena a lon BN , t feet to the east of the Old Bailey. The upper 
setting. No. 49, “Victory and Peace,” would have} Nos, 57 and 60, marked“ Studens,” are by the | t. about 8 feet thick ‘sted mainly of 
wppeared more to deserve what we said of its general | same hand, and very nearly resemble one another. | os ves xc sapere or ae 7 
character—which, however, we thought suitable to ob- | The chief difference may be expressed by our saying | ™@SS€S of ragstone concreted together; but in 
jects of small dimensions—had the lion, which is intro- | that No. 60 has at the back of the monument, the lower part lay ors of Roman bricks, at inter : 
duced in the base,appeared less uncomfortable. A figure|a door, or the representation of one, to a tomb; Vals of about 3 feet in height, were found, as in 
of Wellington is of course the main feature. The figures | and that the end of a sarcophagus is carved on the Other portions of the wall, of which descriptions 
with outstretched arms, holding wreaths, form the} front of the same monument; whilst in the other have been published at different times. n the 
best part of the design.——Nos, 50 and 80, by the | work, the sarcophagus form is marked by incised lines. illustrated account of the wall and gates of old 
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London, given in our volume for 1855 (vol. 
XIII. pp. 221-269), the position of New-gate, 
and the course London wall took, will be seen. 
In digging out at the side of the wall, near 
that part of the prison formerly known as the 
condemned cells, it was found that the founda- 
tions had been laid on what were evidently the 
débris of the fire of 1666. The prison was 
restored by Wren after that event (1672). 
Lower still were what might have been the evi- 
dences of another fire, which would take us 
back a long way in the history of the metro- 
polis: these, however, were not clear. It 
might have been expected that some interesting 
things would have been discovered while ex- 
cavating, but this was not the case. There 
were some glass bottles containing liquid, and 
we have seen a fragment of a Roman earthen- 
ware vessel which was taken out, possibly a 
mortarium, with the words— 


| MARINVS 
Load | 


impressed on the rim, and placed as we have set 
them. The impression is sharp and clear. 
Adjoining the east side of the old w 
wards its northernmost extremity within the 
pa is a concreted mass, which may have 
een the foundation of a part of the gate or 
some adjoining building. New, though the 
ine there was called, it was in use as a prison 
rom the time of King John, and there is record 
that in 1218 Henry III. commanded the sheriff 
to repair the jail of Newgate for the safe keep- 
ing of the prisoners. Omitting mention of 
intermediate events, the gate and the prison | 
were partially destroyed by the fire of London 
in 1666, and were reinstated. In Lord George 
Gordon’s riots of 1780, both were burnt, and 
the gate was not reinstated. A new prison had 
been commenced, such as we now see it, in May 
1770, from the designs of George Dance, the 
architect of the Mansion-house; and if the 
visitor look up at the wall of Dance’s building, 
on the south side of the area which has been 
cleared for fresh constructions, he will see 
where the fire of the rioters has blackened and 
calcined the stonework. Lord George Gordon 
died in the prison some years afterwards, 1793. 
Newgate consists, as many of our readers will 
recollect, of a centre and two wings, north and 
south. It is in the northern portion, bounded 
by the Old Bailey and Newgate-strect, that the 
new works, under the direction of Mr. Bunning, | 
are being carried on. Dance’s external walls 
will be left up, but within these a block of cells, 





built 44 feet wide and five stories high! Means | 
will be provided to enable the van to enter | 
within the walls, and so to avoid setting down ' 
the prisoners in the road. A large amount of 
underpinning to the adjoining buildings has_ 
been required, which was not calculated on. | 


abrogating the present day-room 9 will be | 
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7. 
to assume a certain quantity per. head of the population. 
That 7 cubic feet per head is the amount for which pro- 
vision should be made; that it appears from our experi- 
ments that half this quantity passes off in eight hours; 
and that no sewage should be permitted to flow into the 
Thames in or near the metropolis until it sball have been 
diluted with five additional volumes of rain-water in the 
suburban districts, and that in the eight hours of the 
maximum flow of the sewage, provision should be made 
for removing two-fifths inches of rainfall in the urban 
districts. 

That no system of drainage is adapted for the metropolis 
which does not relieve the low level districts from floods, 
and that the system which is adopted must therefore pro- 
vide for intercepting the upland drainage. 

‘hat the so-called deodorization of sewage does not re- | 
move the highly putrescible soluble constituents from the 
liquid which passes off; and that. consequently, the liquid, 
atter deodorization, must be disposed of in the same 
manner as ordinary sewage water; that we do not believe 
that the deodorization of London sewage could be carried 
on without creating a nuisance; and that no plan would 
be effectual with the increased volume arising from rain. 

That the value of the fertilizing matter contained in 
London sewage is undoubtedly great, but that the large 
quantity of water with which it is diluted precludes the 
possibility of separating more than about one-seventh part 
of this fertilizing matter by any known economical pro- 
cess ; that a copious dilution of the sewage is necessary to 
the health of the inhabitants of the metropolis; and that 





| 








therefore the sacrifice entailed by the dilution must be 
endured. 


| That, under circumstances (stated), and having regard | Manchester experiments, Mr. Stothert’s 


THE SEWAGE MANURE QUESTION. 
REPORT OF MR. H. E 


&. 


AUSTIN, C. 


PENDING the deliberation and decisions of the 
Sewage Cowmission, a report has been made by Mr. EH. 
Austin, who had some time since, and previously to 
the appointment of that commissiou, investigated t 
subject with the view of reporting, as he has done, ou 
“the means of deodorizing and utilizing the sewage 
of towns,” to the President of the General Board of 
Health, as their chief superintending inspector. This 
report has been printed, and a copy of it is now 
before us. 

Mr. Austin here enters pretty fully into the whole 
subject, treating seriatim of the constituents of 
sewage; its deodorization and manu‘acture into solid 
manure by chemical and mechanical process; the 
utilization of sewage in the liquid form, as by open 
irrigation and underground pipes, &e.; and the 
agricultural results from the use of sewage manure. Ia 
dealing with the subject of chemical processes for 
separating the solid matter of sew leser 
Mr. Higgs’s process and the Tottenham works, Mr. 
Wicksteed’s patents and the Leicester works, the 

and Mr. 


ze, he ¢ ribes 


tothe inexpediency of making the question of the effectual | Herapath’s processes, Mr. Dover's patent or Mace- 


drainage of the metropolis dependent on commercial con- 
siderations, the only practicable mode of disposing of the 
sewage of the metropolis is to provide for its rapid removal 


fall channels, where private enterprise, under proper 
control, may be at liberty to utilize it; but that, when 
not required for purposes of utilization, these channels 
should provide for its flowin the most expeditious manner 
into the sea. 


That it is not desirable sewage from both sides of the | 


river should be taken to one outfall. 

That the proposed outfall at B* in Erith Reach is ohjec- 
tionable, because it would not effectually prevent the 
sewage from returning within the limits of the metropolitan 
boundary; because it would have a deleterious effect on 
the health of the district ; and because it would probably 
be prejudicial to the navigation. 

That the best outfall on the north side is a place between 
Mucking Lighthouse and Thames Haven, in Sea Reach ; 
and that the best outfall on the south side is Higham 
Creek, in the Lower Hope. 

That in order to intercept the sewage of a large area, a 
level should be a a little above that of the highest 
tides, viz. 5 feet above Trinity high-water mark, as the 
level from which the sewage should gravitate at the river 
Lea on the north side, and the river Ravensbourne on the 
south side; that the sewage should flow thence into main 
outfall channels ; and that in the main outfall channels use 
should be made of tidal water near the metropolis to | 
assist the flow, and to effect at the same time the dilution | 
of the sewage. 

That the area from which the sewage would be so inter- 
cepted and removed, without having recourse to artificial | 
means in the metropolitan districts, is about eighty-one | 
square miles; and the area from which the sewage would | 
be lifted is nearly thirty-eight square miles. 

That the cost of the main outfall sewers will be 3,144,3001, 
and the cost of the internal system of intercepting sewers 
in the metropolitan district will be 2,202,965/. and the | 
total cost 5,437,265. That if the outfall channels were not 
carried beyond B* in Erith Reach the expense would be 
reduced by a sum of 1,719,300/,”" 

That the works should occupy five years. 

That towns and villages in the line of the main outfall | 
sewer should discharge their sewage into these channels, | 
and should contribute towards cost. 

And that they are opposed to the diminution of the | 
size of the sewers, 

We learn from the report (what, perhaps, is not 
apparent in the “ conclusions’’) that the sewage is to 


8 


| 


channels, commencing, if we understand it rightly, | 
just beyond Barking on one side, and in the marshes 
below Woolwich on the other, although in one part of | 


all, to- from inhabited districts, and tor its collection in main out- | works, &c. 


| irrigation at Harrow and Crediton, and 


| of that fertilizing power. no t 
|be taken for a certain long distance in vast open | fore, to determine whether the fertilizing elements in the 


and 


Dougall’s powder, Mr. Manning’s process the 
Croydon sewage works, the Clifton Union sewage 
Under the head of ‘‘ Mechanical Pro- 
cesses fur separating the Sclid Matter of Sewage,” he 
describes the Cheltenham, Uxbridge, Ely, aud Hitchin 
and Dartmoor works, and the use of peat charcoal and 
Boghead coke. With reference to the utilization of 
sewage in the liquid form, the reporter speaks of the 
Craigentinny and Tavistock meadows, the sewage 
Milan, the 
Pusey and Clipstone meadows, and Mr. Biekford’s 
system of irrigation. A list of cases is given where 
liquid farm manures are distributed, as at Tiptree 
Farm (Mr. Mechi’s); Myer Mill Farm, Ayrshire 
Mr. Harvey’s farm, near Glasgow; Mr. Walker's 
farm, at Rugby; Mr. Worsley’s, at Rusholme; the 
Earl of Essex’s, at Watford ; the works of the Metre- 
politan Sewage Manure Company, and those at Dart- 
moor Prison, &e. Various plans accompany the 
report, including some of works recommended by 
Mr. Austin. 
Amongst the conc!usioas to which the investigation 

of the whole subject has led the reporter, are the 
following :— 


“ft 


That although from the earliest agitation of the questi 
of sanitary reform and of the complete drainage of towns, 
the mischief from pollution of rivers on the one hand, an? 
the waste of valuable manure on the other, by the dire $ 
discharge of the sewage, was insisted upon, no conception 
was at any time formed of the extent of the evil which now 
80 imperatively calls for remedy. 

That although the means of remedy by deodorization 
appear to be as yet but imperfectly understood, and 
demand further investigation, various processes have for 
a long time been in more or less successful use for this 
purpose. That the employment of some of these, known 
to be destructive of the fertilizing power of sewage, woul l 
involve expense without any return; and although such 
expense, if unavoidable, should unhesitatingly be incurre 1 
to avoid any permanent danger to the population, it ap- 

ars that other deodorizing materials are not destructive 
‘That it is most important, there- 


refuse are presented in such form as to be practically 
available for agriculture, either in the solid state or in the 
liquid form, so as to avoid the injurious consequences and 
enormous waste of throwing away the sewage. 


Messrs. Brown and Robinson are the con- the report the much nearer approach to London of | That chemical research has not yet arrived at any satis- 


tractors. 





=< = | 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF LONDON. | 


Tue plans for the drainage of London prepared by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were referred by 
Sir Benjamin Hall, it will be remembered, to Captain | 
Galton, Mr. James Simpson, and Mr. T. E. Blackwell, 
engineers. These gentlemen have made their report, 
and it has been laid before Parliament, and forwarded 
to the Board of Works. The conclusions to which 
they have arrived have been given in the daily papers. | 
The evidence and plan, however, are not yet published, | 
so that the report cannot yet be fairly discussed. | 

Briefly, the main conclusions to which they come | 


are these :— | 

That the influence of the sewage on the river is per- | 
nicious. | 

That in order to purify the Thames from sewage, it will 
be necessary to exclude from it not only the sewage of | 
the metropolitan district, but of the adjacent districts. 

That the plan of the mt Yo gg Board of Works does 
not provide for the removal of a sufficient quantity of 
sewage from the metropolitan districts ; that the amount 
of rainfall which it is contemplated by this plan to inter- 
cept from the river should be increased; and, that the 

lan does not make adequate provision for removing 
rom districts adjacent to the metropolis the sewage which 
flows into the river within the limits of the metropolitan 
district. 

That the prospective population of the metropolitan 
district, for which provision should be made, is 3,578,089, 
as compared with 2,362,236 in 1851; the population of the 
subsidiary districts being 401,000, as compared with 
154,063 in 1851; the total prospective population being 
3,979,089. That the only mode of estimating spproxi- 
mately the probable amount of sewage from the district is 





such channels is hinted at. 

© A channel capable of conveying the total amount of 
sewage and rainfall to be removed on the north side, at a | 
velocity of 2 feet 6 inches per second, would be 34 feet 
broad and 16 feet 6 inches deep; and a channel capable of | 
conveying, at a velocity of 2 feet 6 inches per second, the | 
total amount of sewage and rainfall to be removed on the | 
south side, would be 37 feet broad and 16 feet deep. These 
channels would require a fall of 6 inches per mile; and in | 
their execution the proportions would be, to some extent, | 
adapted to local circumstances.” 

These chaunels they propose to cover only “in 
the neighbourhood of towns, buildings, and crossings 
of public roads,” considering that the sewage will be , 
diluted so as to be a “comparatively innoxious 
stream.” The notion of these rivers of filth is not 
an agreeable one: if now, when diluted by the whole | 
Thames, the sewage creates an enormous and health- 
destroying nuisance, what must we expect from it in | 
the condensed stream proposed by the referees ? 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, | 
held on Tuesday last, to receive this report, a very | 
strong objection to the proposed open channels was | 
expressed; but it was ultimately decided to wait for 
the circulation of the appendices and maps mentioued 
in the report before coming to any decision. 


i 





AuTHorsHIP oF Sona on Pvarn’s “ Con- 
rrasts.”—In reply to the inquiry,—The author of 
the little jew d’esprit, published in your last week’s 
impression, “ Oh! have you seen the work just out ?” 
&c. was Mr. James M‘Cann, then, and I believe now, | 
of Crown-street, Finsbury.—W. W. WarpDELL. 
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factory method of economically arresting from solution 
the fertilizing ingredients in sewage, while the analyses of 
solid sewage manures, manufactured under various patents, 
show, that although for the most part possessing a certain 
low value, they do not justify the high prices at which 
they have been offered to the public; nor does there 
appear to be evidence of any agricultural results, derived 
from their use, which will support such a view of their 
value. 

That the mant facture from excrement of a dry portable 
manure, as practised at Paris, although realizing results 
of greater value, is applicable only where the cesspool 
system prevails, and leads to an aggravation of the nvi- 


sance of that system, which due regard for the publi 


health would not tolerate. 


That the separate system of drainage, frequently pro- 
posed as a solution of the sanitary and agricultural diffi- 
culties of the sewage question, would increase immense:y 
the cost of drainage works ; would add to the sources of 
danger to the public health; and would tend to a waste of 
fertilizing power. 

That the practical experience obtained during many 
years at Ediaburgh and Milan, has shown the great value 
of sewer water on grass lands, although applied in a state 
of great dilution; while valuable experiments have shown 
the power of soils to remove from solution, and retain for 
vegetation, the fertilizing elements. 

That although immense agricultural results have been 
obtained from irrigation with sewage water et Edinburgh, 
the method employed has given rise to much complaint of 
nuisance. That this arises for the most part from foul de- 
posits in wide ditches, and from the large evap rating 
surfaces of the sewage constantly exposed in the channels 
of irrigation. 

That all such sources of nuisance and danger are 
preventible, and should not be tolerated. That no ditches 
should be used, and that the sewage should be bpp 
only during the act of irrigation of each portion of the 
land, when it would be immediately absorbed and deodor- 


| ised by the soil. 
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That in order to avoid all further risk of injury to health, 
whether from discharge of the sewage into the rivers and 
streams, or from its application to the land, it appears de- 
sirable that the solid matter should in every case be sepa- 
rated from the liquid sewage at the outfall, and that a 
cheap portable manure should be manufactured there- 
from for use in the immediate neighbourhood, as prac- 
tised at Cheltenham. ‘that it should be mixed with the 
ashes of the town, or such other deodorising material as 
may be most suitable for application to the surrounding 
land, and prepared, if dcaizalia, with other manuring in- 
gredients f wr particular crops. 

That it appears probable that such apes will -in 
most places pay its own expenses, but that as some such 
measure is absolutely necessary for the public health, even 
though involving some expense, it should be the duty o 
Local Boards and other governing bodies to carry it out, 
just as much as arrangements devolving upon them for 
removal of dust or other refuse from the town. It should 
form, in fact, part of such service, and might be combined 
in the same contract. 


That the liquid portion of the sewage, thus cleared of its 
solid’matter, but still retaining its chief value as manure, 
might then be applied with benefit to the neighbouring 
lands in any quantity; but thet all land upon which this 
method of application of the sewage is practised should, if 
not naturally porous, be artificially drained ; asthe liquid, 
if allowed to become stagnant, would, as in common irri- 
gation, be likely to engender disease in the neighbouring 
inhabitants, or in cattle exposed to its influence. 


That the distribution of manures in the liquid state by 
the hose and jet, from a system of underground pipes on 
the land, has been book. by the experience a Gonnk 
years upon farms in England and Scotland, most advan- 
tageous, and that the outlay for such works is considered 
by eminent agriculturists, who have had experience of 
their benefits, as a very profitable outlay, irrespective 
altogether of the question fansate distribution. 

That although the adoption of the same system at 
Rugby, and other places, for the distribution of liquid 
sewage, has been found decidedly successful, the great 
Edinburgh results are not attainable by this method, un- 
less conjoined with more ample and ready means for 
getting much larger quantities of sewage on a given area, 
in less time and with les labour and expense than can be 
done with the hose. 


That upon grass lands, for which the application is best 
adapted, these larger quantities of the liquid sewage, de- 
prived of its grosser particles, may be economically dis- 
tributed, especially upon the lower levels, by a combina- 
tion of the underground pipe system with the subsidiary 
open irrigation by small contour gutters, practised by Mr. 
Bickford, 

That this work, being of a commercial or speculative 
nature, and not so much required for the safety of the 
—— health, would fall rather within the province of 
ocal companies or proprietors than of the local authorities, | 
and to these parties all facilities should be granted for 
carrying it out, 

That the solid sewage manure, prepared and deodorized 
as above proposed, may be anywhere used, and any quan- 
tity of the liquid applied on absorbent or properly drained 
land, without any risk of injury to health, and without any 
of the offensiveness constantly experienced from farmyard 
and other solid manures applied as top-dressings. 


That in any neighbourhoods, however, where no oppor- 
tunity exists for this beneficial irrigation, the liquid 
sewage, before being discharged into rivers or streams, 
should, after separation of the solid matter, be treated 
with lime or other deodorizing and precipitating agents ; 
aduty which should devolve upon the local board or other 
governing body, asa precaution in which the public health | 
is materially concerned. 

Lastly, that it is an object of immense public concern 
that the poisonous accumulations of our towns, now fast 
becoming the sources of angen of our rivers and 
streams, should without delay be rendered powerless for 
further mischief, and applied, as Nature's oe demands, 
for reproductive uses. That by this means the greatest 


THE HALICARNASSIAN MARBLES. 


Tue steam sloop, the Gorgon, has discharged 
her cargo of antiquities from Asia Minor, at 
| Woolwich. It is said that many of the = 
are much injured, which is greatly to be re- 
igretted. We are glad to be able to lay before 
‘our readers a letter from Mr. Chas. Newton, by 
whom they have been sent to England. It is 
‘interesting, as conveying Mr. Newton’s own 
impressions; and, moreover, it gives credit 
where credit is due. The letter is addressed 
to Professor Donaldson, and is dated Budrum, 
July 2, 1857 :— 
My dear Sir,—You have doubtless heard long ere 
, this of the discovery of the Mausoleum made by me 
here, and I take an early opportunity of making the 
acknowledgment that you are, as far as I know, the 
only traveller except myself who took any particular 
notice of the very suggestive fact, that immediately | 





‘north of the Aga’s konah, on the shore, on rising | 
ground overlooking the ceutre of the harbour, were | 
the “ruins of a superb Ionic edifice.” I quote these 
words from the notes which you were so good as to | 
leud me when I wrote my memoir on the mausoleum | 
ten years ago. Long before I ever saw Budrum I | 
recorded my opinion in print that the spot where you | 
‘noticed these ruins was the site of the mausoleum. I} 
particularly drew Spratt’s attention to this spot when | 
he made his second survey of Budrum; but neither 
he nor the German traveller, Ross, would even pay | 


the smallest attention to my suggestion. Ross wrote | 


an ill-natured critique on my theory in the fourth | h 


2 | 
volume of his travels. 


| One object I have in addressing you now is to tell | 
| you that the cargo of the Gorgon, consisting ehiefly | 
of marbles from the mausoleum, is now on its way to | 
England. I have most carefully looked over all the | 
specimens of architectural ornament, and have sent | 
| home the best. You will find much to study and to | 
| speculate on. I have not as yet sent home the larger | 


Victoria sewer had augmented the pestilential state of 
the river. With respect to the offensive trades which 
had been complained of, he might state that the 
clauses which had been introduced into the Metropo- 
litan Act had been so modified as to be of very little 
use. It was a most essential clause, and one by 
which the local authorities were empowered to deal 
with the nuisances; but the course which had been 
pursued by that House had had the effect of taking 
out of the hands of the local authorities all power in 
the matter, and the consequence was that they were 
now at the mercy of hundreds of persons carrying on 
offensive trades along the banks of the river, such as 
bone-boilers and the like, who, under the provisions 
of the Act as now constituted, might do what they 
liked, without reference to the health of the metro- 
polis ; and he must say that his hon. friend who put 
this question was mainly instrumental io making the 
alterations in the clause in question. The latter part 
of this statement was received with laughter, in which, 


if the matter was not so serious, we should feel in- 


clined to join; but while we commiserate the present 
condition of our legislators, we cannot but remember 
the thousands in London—some poor and helpless— 
who are poisoned by bad drainage and the deposits of 
bones and other refuse. 

We trust that the evil sanitary condition of the 
Houses of Parliament will soon meet with a remedy, 
and that upon the principle that ‘“ A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind,” an experience of the dis- 


| agreeable consequences of bad sanitary arrangements 


may cause the makers of the Jaws to pass more strin- 
gent and useful measures. About a century and a 
alf ago the metropolis was overrun with bands of 
thieves and robbers, who were permitted to pursue 
their avocations without much interference from the 
City authorities. However, the Queen had a narrow 
escape from the rogues on her return to St. James’s 
from a visit to the City: one of the high City 
dignitaries was effectually robbed, and then vigorous 
measures were put in force, and so many of the 


marbles, which may throw light on the structure of | ween ge “om that the — bg —_ “ 
the building ; but, as I have now got a steam store- | Testored. Am ike manner, may be, oul ob evil w 


ship here of almost unlimited capacity, I shall send | °°™€ good, and the present suffering of the members 


a good sample of these, feeling quite sure that the | of the Legislature may be the means of directing 


architects will like to examine every clamp-hole, joint, | ee pec gc — = eons = 

mitre, &e. in a way that no architectural drawing ™® ey a os pe ob lat 

nahi culties Gee Gam. the pent-up dwellers in many a househo A - open 
You will find among the architectural marbles sent | their windows in the hot summer-time with com- 


home in the Gorgon a piece of column next the base, | parative pleasure. ane Te bout . 
also several fragments of the two stones forming the | As to the fresh tumbling in of the Victoria sewer, 


¥ . . lw i ulation of what that 
base. Since the Gorgon sailed, I have found the two “° must one day go into @ cale 
pieces of column next the capital, and shall take them | wonderful piece of drainage — has innty cost the 
both. I have also sent home by the Gorgon a ratepayers, and what it is likely yet to cost | 
capital. 








arehitects to calculate the height of the shaft of the 
| colamn. 
| Ihave found altogether about sixty-five frusta of 
| columns, but most of them broken at one end. All 
| these, except those I send home, I have buried in the 
soil as I dug on and filled in, so they can be recog- 


| 
These data will, I presume, be sufficient to enable | 
| 


sanitary problem will be solved, and the greatest advance- | nised at any future period, and will mark the site for 
ment of agricultural prosperity secured.” | ever. 

The bearings of the whole question upon the case | You will find among the Gorgon marbles many 
of the metropolis have uot come under the reporter’s | 8Pecimens of coloured sculpture and architecture. 1 
consideration; but these, he hopes, will now be) would strongly recommend you to tuke an early 
thoroughly investigated. opportunity of examining these before the colours 
Vs | fade, as they will in a London atmosphere. 


A discussion, we may here note, has arisen in the OT. Newrox 


Society of Arts Journal, between Mr. Chadwick and 
Mr. Mechi on the one hand, and Mr. S, Sidney on | " 
the other, iu consequence of the latter gentleman, UNSANITARY CONDITION OF THE HOUSES 
taking a less favourable view of the Rugby and Tip- | OF PARLIAMENT, 
no results then Mr. Chadwick had done in the late} Ty the House of Commons last week, Mr. Adderley 
seaenaigeping at the sAdelphi. ‘asked the First Commissioner of Works whether he 
_ Within the last Yew years, and by dint of down-| had any plan for the prevention of the pestilential 
right hectoring and \hard work on the part of the stench which came every evening into every window 
press (ourselves included), the public apathy on the in the river front of the Houses of Parliament; and 
subject of sewerage aud draivage, and their sanitary | also whether there was any power to enforce better 
importance to all, was greatly dispelled, and the | trapping of the drains, or a removal of the deposits of 
public mind aroused into a highly favourable state of bones and other refuse on the opposite bank, or 
preparation for the fina) settlement of this important | whether legislation fur the purpose was necessary ; 
question ; and it is 9 pity that this favourable state | or, if there was no redress, whether any plan had 
of mind could not be taken advantage of while it lasts. | been suggested by which the stench might be shut 
The hitch at present lies, not with the public, but | out of the houses by closing all the windows on the | 








with those on whom depends the solution of the 
problem of the best mode of disposing of the sewage 
of towns, so es to leave rivers and the atmosphere 
near them upollated, and the public health uninjured. 
Men of science, agriculturists, chemists, and others 
interested, theretore, ought to agitate this problem 
among themselves without ceasing, till something like 
unanimity in regard to first principles be attained, 
and clear and definite practical conclusions be arrived 
at, on which effectual means of carrying out the grand 
objects in view might be based and systematically 
carried into operation. The metropolitan sewage 
question is a most urgent one, ris‘ng, moreover, as it 
does, with vast strides aad in a rapidly accelerating 
ratio, mato greater and still greater importance. : 


river side, and admitting air from another direction. 
To this appeal of the hon. gevtleman, Sir Benjamin - 
Hall replied that the drainage of the metropolis rested 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works; but since 
representations had been made to him as to the 
annoyance complained of by the officers of the House, 
he had that morning seen Mr. Gurney, and he said 
that the stench came from the open sewers, and that 
whether the windows were open or not the stench 
would be the same, owing to the abominable state of 
the sewers. Independeutly of that, Mr. Garney 


said that the great Victoria sewer had lately broken in’ 
near Whitehall-yard, and that all the contents had_ 
been forced down to the bridge-street sewer. The 
conscquence has been that the blocking up of the 





RESTORATIONS AT BOSTON CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


BOSTON IN AMERICA TO BOSTON IN ENGLAND, 


Tue Cotton memorial, comprising the restoration 
of the south-western chapel of Boston church, Lin- 
colnshire, has been completed, and the chapel re- 
opened. This work has been done by subscription, 
as we have heretofore noted, emanating from natives 
and residents in Boston, Massachusetts, and in honour 
of the Rev. John Cotton, an Evglish Boston worthy, 
who, from 1612 to 1633, when he emigrated, was 
vicar of our own Boston, and thereafter became the 
first pastor of the new Boston, which was named in 
honour of this spiritual teacher, albeit a bit of a per- 
secutor himself in his day, as too many of those who 
were among the persecuted on this side the Atlantic 
very soon became so soou as they had the power on 
the other side of the same wide way to “ liberty” of 
conscience. Cotton, however, who was very instru- 
mental in establishing the new Boston in the new 
England, died, it is said, universally respected, in the 
year 1652. Many of the earliest settlers in New 
England emigrated from Lincolashire, and especially 
from the vicinity of Boston, so that the present 
memorial may be said to manifest the existence of 
even closer sympathies and relationships with Boston 
than those excited through their Cotton bond of union. 
Several of the subscribers, nevertheless, are descend- 
ants of Mr. Cotton himself. 

The work of reparation was commenced in August, 
1856. The chapel restored is about 40 feet long by 
18 feet broad. It was in a state of dilapidation ; the 
tracery of its windows sadly mutilated; the floor 
broken up and irregular ; and the roof in a dangerous 
condition ; the outer walls perished and decayed in 
great measure, and the inner ones disfigured with ages 
of whitewash, &. So great, indeed, was the work of 
reparation, that, probably, the old chapel might have 
been built at a less cost than has been required for its 
restoration. Restoration, however, was the object in 
view ; and, under the direction of Mr. Scott, it has 
now been completed. Tbe outside walls have been 
repaired ; the fine tracery of the three southern win- 
dows restored; the southern door reduced to its 
original dimensions ; the ornaments of the buttresses 
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and pinnacles, in great measure, replaced by new ones | I believe, fixed a higher one as the maximum that Mr. Walter Newall as his principal clerk, at 200 
j unum, atid Mr. Henry Hart, as assistant clerk, a 


in unison with the originals. The window at the 
west end, which was almost entirely destroyed, and 
its space filled up with bricks, has been restored, and 
its Perpendicular tracery made perfect. The roof is 
new, and of the same pitch as the former, and the 
whole of the eastern end of the chapel has an appear- 
ance of complete reparation. 

In the interior, the ceiling has been replaced by a 


new one of Perpendicular panelled work, in imitation | lieve, reluctantly thrown over by the committee for transfe 
This t® the police, and arbitrations as to party-walls and 


of such portions of the old one as remained. The 


floor has been levelled, and repaved with Minton’s | 


patent tiles; the walls relieved from whitewash, and 
repaired ; the arch, and all the remainder of the east 
end, rid of encumbrances. In doing this, an ancient 
sedilia has been discovered. There is also an ancient 
piscina near the south-eastern coruer of the building. 
The eastern arch contains a brass tablet of large size, 
bearing the inscription, from the pen of the Hon. E. 
Everett, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

The tablet, and its carved surroundings, are of 
Caen stone, and measure 5 feet 9 inches in length, 
and 2 feet 9 inches in width. The brass plate, and 
its inscriptions and ornaments, are the work of | 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The ten stone | 
corbels which sustain the principal timbers of the | 


they could in justice to other architects allow, anc 
' this is really a point deserving the consideration of 
competing architects : to require an exact adhe 
the sum specified, all who understand the matter know 
to be absurd. If we could settle among ourselves 
what was really fair, it would help us and help com- 
mittees. In the case of the Tulse-hill Church, 
| recently erected, my design, first selected, was, I be- 


| 


an excess of 400/. in an estimate of 7,500/. 
appeared to me unreasonable. The committee had, I 
| believe, received notifications from other architects, 
that if the estimate was exceeded they would be held 
responsible. Let us first set our own house in order, 
| aud then proceed to find fault with committees. 


| clined to compete, I beg to inform them that a com- 
petition is advertised for a church (R. C.) at Ballybay, 





i. per 
: : t 1502, 
with 100/. additional as surveyor, to verify plans, these 
gentlemen having previously served in the Metropolitan 


rence to Buildings-office during the eleven years of its existence, 


Also one draughtsman assistant, Mr. T. A. Britton, and 
acopy assistant, Mr.C. Y. Norwood. The report then 
proceeds to define the duties of the superintending archi- 
tect’s department, which at present only consists in the 
superintendence of district surveyors, and the application 
of special rules under the Metropolis Building Act, differ- 
ences between builders and district surveyors being 
rred to the police magistrates, dangerous structures 


rights of adjoining owners, to the eounty courts. The 
report gives a statistical statement of the gross total 
fees received by the surveyors of the different dis- 
tricts, from which it appears that the gross fees received 
amount to 19,904/. the office expenses to 4,872/. and the 
net revenue to 15,031. From this list it appears that in 


| sixteen districts the fees do not exceed 200/. each, five of 
In case any of your English readers should be in- which are under 100/. with office expenses to be deducted, 


n eleven districts the fees do not exeeed 300/. each, in 
twelve districts 400/. in seven districts 500/. and in nine 
districts the fees vary from 500/. to nearly 1,000/. one only 


| to be 80 feet long, exclusive of chancel: premiums, reaching 1,317/. The report represents that the expenses 


| 5/. and 27.! Sic itur ad astra. 
RAFFLES Brown. 





MEMS. FROM IRELAND. 
Tue foundation stone of a new chapel of ease to be 


| or nearly one-fourth of the gross revenue. 


| 


| and of 1,7562. lost partly by bankruptcy and abated from 


attending the business of a district surveyor are consider- 
able, amounting for the whole fifty-six districts to 4,8722. 
The large 
| amount of fees (8,927/.) remaining due at the end of 1856, 


the legal amount of fees chargeable, indicated the difficulty 
with which the fees were recovered; and it was to be 


| regretted that when the law was altered, some more 


| effectual remedy was not provided to enable the executive 
a we 5X 4 : officers to secure that remuneration for their services to 
The site is at Kilerory-hill, | which they are legally entitled. The report then deals 
jin some detail with the operations of the architectural 
| department in connection with the proposed new street 
and improvements in Southwark, Covent-garden, Oxford. 
street, and other districts; together with the parks and 
lines of metropolitan street frontage, for which plans and 
designs, and drawings, had to be prepared ; and concludes 


roof, have been faced with the armorial bearings of erected at Bray, Co. Dublin, was recently laid by the 
ten families of New England, descendants of John | Archbishop of Dublin. 
Cotton, subscribers to the Cotton memorial, or de-| near the point where the parish of Bray meets those 
scendants of early settlers in or near Boston, in} of Powerscourt and Delgany, and is replete with 
Massachusetts, who emigrated from old Boston and | scenic beauties, it being on the borders of the world- 
its immediate neighbourhood. The windows have | famed Co. Wicklow. Mr. W. J. Barre, of Newry, is 
been entirely re-glazed with semi-pellucid glass, in} the architect, < T e. of ae 
the = ¢ 2 a 6 aa » Thei + . ai si f the architect, aud Mr. Thomas H. lee, of Drogheda, with a statistical return of matters of business translated 
1€ ancient lozenge style. € interior mouldings Of | thecontractor. The general dimensions of the church | daring the year in the department, from which it appears 
the windows and doors, the corbel heads, &c. have | are 87 feet 6 inches in length, including chancel, by | that 2,695 papers and applications were received, 4,716 
been restored. | 27 feet in breadth. Style, Gothie of the fourteenth ser ye ap ey Ecos of 2h Se eons ee 
' e . sys) . | * be , " ’ 

The entire amount received from the citizens of century. Plan comprises nave, chancel, vestry, and | of the number of applications made to the Department 
Massachusetts is, in English currency, 673/. 2s. 4d. | bell-tower, with spire and porch. At west end is a | under the Building Act, 433 were granted, and 150 refused. 
of which nearly 120/. was expended in the brass | four-light window, with elaborate tracery, and cingue-| The annual report of Mr. Bazalgette, the chief engineer, 
Leblet end tie eusteilidians Geant Ae He able ligl i fetal ldi “8 S aoaliaie gives an account of the works executed and business 
ablet @ c -8 ~ . Jeurlle gable hght, wit ood mouiding, and corbdels | transacted in his department during the year, and shows 

{over same. ‘The nave windows are couplets with | the new district sewers constructed under his super- 
secant sd saan | quatre-feuille pierces in the heads. Buttresses are | th natn drainage auestion, and the auperiutendones of 
WORKS IN IRELAND. | introduced between the windows. The entrance-door | district sewerage, he states, inet thank have been 563 

In this ultima Thule (Derry, July 24} I have only | is deeply recessed. At south-west angle is the turret, } applications — jee and district boards te drain into 

= ”" maf 5 7 er RS Se . on , main sewers, and that 660 connections therewith have been 
to-day seen your paper of the 18th, and am, therefore, | which will be 80 feet high, square at base, octagonal foumail, chat ins Sak atened Gk Haeell and enmeatane 
somewhat late in noticing your “Scraps from Ire- | at a height of 30 feet, and terminating in a broach 
land.” In your notice of the Dundalk competition, spire. The chancel window consists of six lights, 

I probably share the opinion of the thirty or forty | with tracery, hood-moulds, corbels, &c. Roof of open 








It is an immense tome of their transactions, the index 
sign, | can bear testimony to its being a very creditable | plain marls. The walls to be of random coursed | “On the memorial of the gentlemen in the various de- 


meetings, had presented 412 reports, and issued 1,367 
disappointed competitors, that the design chosen was | timber work, which, with the seats in nave, are to be | yione being eighty-four double-column folio pages, and 

the report 747 folio pages. As @ voluminous record of 
one, although sadly disfigured by two disproportion- | granite rubble, and the dressings in chiselled lime-| partments of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
ately large arched gateways to the markets and corn- | stone. Expeuditure about 1,400/., exclusive of far- | Board have signified their approval of the introduction of 


official letters. 
he annual report of the Board has also been published. 
not the best, though we should probably not equally | stained and varnished. It is intended to tile with | ; 
agree as to which was ; but having seen the selected de- | encaustics the floor of the chancel, and the nave with | *pécialtté matters connected with Metropolitan Local 
7 ‘ . | Management, it forms a vast but valuable handbook. 
ony : the Saturday half-holiday system into the establishment 
exchange ; yet still it bears no evidence on the face a 
of it of an intentionally wofair decision on the part of 


| niture, which will cost 400/. 
A new town-hall is in progress in the centre of the 


the committee, and I think competing architects not | Diamond Coleraine; Mr. Thomas Turner, architect. | 


unfrequently charge committees unfairly with par- 
tiality in deciding in favour of local architects. It 


| It will present externally a facade of 103 feet, with 
| depth of 34 feet, the end facing Bridge-street, which 


often happens that those resident at the place know | will contain the priucipal eutrance, and be surmounted | 


better than others what are exactly the desiderata 
better than they can be set forth in any set of in- 
structions, and moreover, are acquainted with the 
peculiar views and crotchets of inflnential members 
of the committee, and accordingly embody them in 
their plans. In this case, too, the usual problem for 
competitors, giving a very little money to do a great 
deal of work, was set before them in a most aggra- 
vated form, and I believe the tender from Mr. 
Murray, Jut/der, accompanying the plans of Mr. 
Murray, architect, helped not a little to determine 
the selection. The committee seem wisely to have 
determined not to recognise the identity of the two 
individuals, and it is quite possible that in these days 
there may be builders found who do not comprehend 
the difference, and who may choose to tender for 
works under the superintendence of Mr. Murray, 
architect. Pity the fate of that dipartite gentleman 
when the bill of extras comes in. Garrick between 
tragedy and comedy does but faintly foreshadow it. 
The award of premium No, 2 to Mr. Neville is cer- 
tainly “ @ coincidence.” 

With regard to the Lurgan Mechanics’ Institute, 
the committee cannot be charged with partiality, 
inasmuch as they “knew not Joseph;” but in this 
case a'so twenty-eight gentlemen feel themselves 
aggrieved. It is said it cannot be erected for the 
money, namely, 1,200/. In answer to this I can 
simply state the facts: the committee resolved before 
I made my working drawings, to make some altera- 
tions and additions, including an observatory, a rain- 
water tank, and a large room in the basement ; and 


as they wished fairly to test my estimate, these were | 
separated from the original work in the bills of quan- | 


tities and tenders. A tender was received from a respect- 
able Dublin contractor for the whole for 1,300/. But 
the committee, preferring a local contractor, accepted 
the tender of Mr. M’Connel, of Lurgan, for 1,3154/. 
inclusive of 87/. for work added subsequent to the 
competition. 


fair margin, viz. 28/. in 1,200/. The committee had, 





I think few will deny that this was a | 


by a clock-tower and cupola 88 feet in height, being 
| semi-elliptic. A parapet will surround the building, 
and the ridge will be ornamented. Two stories in 
height, it will contain on the ground floor a board- 
| room, news-room, library, telegraph office, mechanics’ 
| institute, offices, &c., as also a small bridewell, and 
| on the upper floor the assembly-room, 86 feet by 34, 
| by 20 feet in height. The local black whinstone is 
| the material used for walling, and white freestone for 


dressings; but some are in favour of having it ex- E 


| 


at Greek-street. 

The 200th section of the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act requires that each year the Board shall re- 
port as to what it has effected. This the Board has now 
done, and the report may be divided into two parts ; 
the first, pointiug out concisely what the Act requires 
or empowers the Board to do; and the second, show- 
ing what the Board really has effected. The period 
embraced in the report is from the 1st of January, 
1856, to the 30th ot January, 1557. 





METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT. 

Ar Greenwich Police-court a few days ago, Mr. 

. T. Phillips appeared upon a summons, at the 


+ 


| clusively of the latter material, which would involve instance of the Lewisham District Board of Works, 


an extra outlay of 700/. 


charging him with unlawfully making a certain drain 


The Royal Dublin Society have again set up for from premises No. 1, Shepherd’s-place, so as to com- 


| competition the roofing in of the cattle yard. 
| plans, distinguished by the motto 


| never win,” were publicly acknowledged to be the condition, and the 


The municate with a sewer vested in the Metropolitan 
“ Never venture, Board of Works, the said drain being of a different 


communication bemg made with 


| best suited to the requirements of the committee; but the sewer in a different manner and form than was 


| 
| 
| stipulated amount, they were not adopted. 
| hold the authors’ names and statement of facts relative 


month. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Ar the usual weekly meeting of the Board, on 


Association, for a columnar facade to 28, King-street, 
Covent-garden, was granted. 
additional assistant in the architect’s department, 


100/. per annum. 
The Superintending Architect's Annual Report. 








sented a report of the 
| from June, 1856, to June, 1857. 

“Tt stated that having been appointed to his office by 
| the Board, at a salary of 800/. per annum, he appoin 
i 


Mr. Marrable, the superintending architect, pre- sessions. 
transactions in his department private fr 


ted appeal wit 


it is said that the estimates having exceeded the directed by the Board, whereby he had incurred a 
We with- penalty not exceeding 50/. 


Mr. Traill, having heard parties, said there could be 


| to this competition, until the final decision shall be no doubt that the Act of Parliament gave the District 
made known, which will be about the 20th of this Board of Works power to enter upon defeudant’s 


property and to make a drain through it. He could 
not see that defendant’s interests were at all affected 
thereby, because having, by his own showing, made 
a’ connection in a line with the drain as fur as it was 
laid, he could not alter such connection at any future 


Friday last, an application from Mr. T. Little, archi- time without the sauction of the district board, in 
tect, on behalf of the Westminster and General Li‘e whom sewage works became for ever vested. 


The defendant, rather warmly, remarked that his 
worship was affording him no protection, and threat- 


‘The Board has consented to the appointment of an’ oyoq to appeal against his decision. 


Mr. Traill —If it is your intention to raise a question 


owing to the accumulation of business, at a salary of upon the point, I will make the penalty sutliciently 


igh. 
ire Defendant.—I shall certainly appeal to the 
The Board has no right to evter upon my 
reehold. 
Mr. Trail. —Then you are fined 507. and I shall 
require you to enter into sureties to prosecute an 
hin ten days, as required by the Act. 


rf 
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DESIGN FOR THE FOREIGN OFFICE, TO WHICH SECOND PREMIUM WAS AWARDED. 
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THE PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

In our present impression we give a geome- 
trical view, and the plans of the principal floors, 
of the design for the Foreign-office, by Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, to which the second premium 
was awarded. Some account of the design, and 
of other parts of the general project submitted 
by Messrs. Banks and Barry (No, 58 and 
No. 60), will be found in our previous notice of 
the competition,—p. 282, ante. The building, 
it will be seen, is disposed round three sides of 
a quadrangle, a screen of arches and coupled 
columns enclosing the area on the fourth or 
east side, shown by our view. ‘The style 
adopted is Italian, of a somewhat late character. 
The official portion would form the south part 
of the edifice, the Residense the northern. The 


ton, of Sherburn. The chapel has been designed by 
Mr. Greener, architect, Sunderland; and Mr. Clarke, 
of the same place, is the contractor. It will be a 
plain Italian structure, and is calculated to seat 550 
persons. There will be 300 appropriated sittings, 
and the remainder will be free. In the schoolroom 
provision will be made for the accommodation of 600 
scholars. The entire cost will amount to about 750/., 
raised by voluntary contributions. 

Shotley Hili.—The ceremovy of inaugurating the 
new Roman Catholic Church at Shotley Hill was 
— on the 24th ult. by Dr. Wiseman and 

r. Hogarth, of Hexham. The first church, with 
the exception of the sacristy, was destroyed by a 
hurricane on the 7th of February of last year; and 








Sermon on the Mount, and in the upper the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. The subjects chosen are a sequence 
of those in the adjoining window, and form part of a 
design for a chronological series for the remaining 
windows. The general pattern of the glass (the work 
of Mr. Oliphant) is of the Early English type at 
Chetwode, and is similar to that of the windows 
already executed, excepting that the central circle is 
enriched with lily flowers on a deep ruby ground. 
The whole has been provided at the cost of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Rose, as a memorial of their brother. 
On a brass plate at the base of the window is the in- 
scription. 

Walkeringham Church. — The east window of 
Walkeringham church has been recently filled with 





the church which has just now been opened was com- 


menced almost immediately afterwards, upon an) 
entirely new plan, by Mr. A. M. Duna, of Newcastle, | castle, has four lights, representing the Bearing of the 
architect. It cousists of a nave, 75 feet long by | Cross, the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of 


stained glass in memory of the late vicar, the Rev. 
J. K. Miller. The window, by Mr. Wailes, of New- 


25 feet wide, and 47 feet to the ridge of the roof;|our Lord. Beneath, and corresponding to each, are 
north aisle, 75 feet jong, and 11 feet 6 inches wide ; types taken from the Old Testament, being respect- 
and south aisle, with a porch on the south-west, and ively Isaac bearing the Wood, Abraham offering his 
a tower on the south-east, but which, at preseut, is | Son, Jonah coming forth from the Whale, and Elijah 


plan is exceedingly good. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


va 
‘é 
y 


East Grinstead—A chapel at East Grinstead, 
erected by the Rev. F. Glossop, the rector of the 
parish, was consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury on 
the 23rd ult. It was dedicated under the name of 
the Holy Trinity, The east window and the two 
windows in the south wall of the chancel are of 
stained glass, being principally geometric patterns to 
suit the tracery, but the centre of the east window is 
a small medallion, representing the crucifixion, after 
a design by Mr. Alfred Bell, who has been employed 
in the same way in Westminster Abbey. In the 
chancel there are seven stalls, which are reserved by 
the rector for those of the parishioners whom it 
pleases him to honour. In the nave there are seven- 
teen oak benches, capable of accommodating four each, 
free sittings for the inhabitants of East Grinstead. 


which, with the marbles used in other parts of the 
building, are, with one exception, from Torquay. The 
font stands at the entrance into the chapel, and is 
supported on four columns of Madrepore, The in- 
terior of the walls are of common red and black 
brick, relieved by horizontal courses of white stone. 

Waresley—The consecration of the new church 
of St. James, at Waresley, took place on the 25th 
ult. St. James’s day. The old church was pulled 
down about two years ago, and a stone cross marks 
its site. The new edifice has been erected in the 
centre of the village, after the designs of Mr. Butter- 
field, in the Middle Decorated style. The cost, 
though aided by the subscriptions of the master and 
fellows of Pembroke College, Cambridge, who are 
the patrons of the living, and a few other friends to 
the parish, was mainly defrayed by Colonel Dun- 
combe, M.P. of Waresley-park. The first stone was 
laid on Ascension-day last year by Lady Caroline 
Duncombe, who has presented to the church a painted 
window. 


advertised works. The offers were as follows:— 
No. 1, 5,101/.; No. 2, 4,965; No. 8, 7,388; 
No. 4, 4,830/. 14s. 6d. The lowest tender being much 


th, and the organ- gallery above. 


vided into panels by moulded ribs, arranged for deco- 
ration at some future day. It is lighted by five lancet 
windows, each 15 feet high: the three in the apse are | 
filled with stained glass, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, | 
from sketehes by the architect: in the centre is a 
figure of “The Immaculate Conception,” under a_ 
canopy ; and on either side are St. Patrick, the patron 
of the church, and St. Henry. The nave and aisles’ 
are covered with open timber roofs. Three lancets fill 
_ the west end of the nave, the centre one being 26 feet 
in height, surmounted by a small traceried window in | 
the gable. The stone piers supporting the nave 





which run up into the under side of the arches, From 
the exposed nature of the situation, unusual precautions 
have been taken by the architect to secure the build- 


| ing against the recurrence of a calamity that has 


In the organ-chamber are small marble columns, | arcbes are hexagonal in plan, with moulded caps, | 


only carried up two stages, with the ladye chapel going up into Heaven. 
u The | 
chancel, which is terminated with an apse, is 27 feet | 
long and 19 feet wide. The ceiling is of wood, di-| 








PLOMBIERES, 
THE BOMAN BATHS. 

Tue great popularity acquired by this watering- 
place has led to the establishment of an Improvement 
Company, whose capital is upwards of one million 
francs, On making lately some excavations, the 
remnants of Roman buildings have been found, which 
are of great interest, They are eovered by a thick 
layer of rubbish, which, however, is to be removed ; 
also for the sake of the concentration of the mineral 
sources, whose channels are yet unknown. As a 
small rivulet is running near the springs, the Romans 
duz an artificial bed on the left bank of the river, 
and covered it with dcfow and enormous tiles, and 
‘thereto conducted the river, on the banks of which 
stands a part of the present town, ‘The filled up 
space was then built over by the ca/daria of the 
‘bath, The Hans (from a.p. 451 to 937) devastated 


| already proved so serious, Hollow arches, built of the neighbourhood of Plombiéres. It was only about 


rick and cement, are thrown at intervals across the 
aisles, springing from massive buttresses, and butting 
| against the clerestory walls ; in addition to which iron 
| girders are laid on to the back of each of the principal 
| timbers of the aisle roof, serewed into iron plates in 
| the elerestory wall, and let into the canopied buttress 
heads, which are also cramped with iron into the 
walls. The contract was taken by Messrs. Gibson 
and Stewart, and Messrs. Wait and Howard, of New- 
castle. The church will afford accommodation for 
about 800 persons. 











REDCAR, 


| 1292 that the baths were again made use of. But 
‘nothing more was done then, than to collect the waters 
‘in one of the old piscina, which was repaired for that 
‘purpose, One of these, and a bath (é¢wve) has been 
‘discovered of late. At its base have been found the 
leaden tubes, and farther on an enormous cock, the 
preservation of which, during so many centuries, is 
\very remarkable, as the water passes through it now 
| as it did 1,500 years ago. There have been formed by 
| the long contact of the mineral waters small copper 
stals, similar to those which Nature forms in the 
mines in her own way. The walls of the bath, instead 
of being made only of hewn stones, as in other Roman 


| ur foundation-stone of a new congregational baths, are arranged as follows: on the hewn stone, 


‘church was laid on Wednesday, the 29th ult. at | 


which forms the outer stratum of the wall, is laid a 


| Redcar, Yorkshire, by Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax, | cement of pounded tiles (tucles pilées) 0'10 metres 
Worcester—On the 27th ult. the General Health Redcar is a sea-bathing town, and is yearly improv- | in thickness : on this is put a sort of yellow mastic, 
Committee of the Town Council opened the tenders jng in its sanitary condition and number of visitors, having the appearance of stuceo, 0°02 métres thick. 
for the erection of the cemetery chapels, and other | Within the last three years the town has been drained, | The pescina was built entirely of Roman bricks, and 
a water company has been formed, and now supplies | the walls were made of square hollow bricks, in 


,the inhabitants plentifally : gas-works are nearly | 
completed, and the erection of dwelling-houses is 


which way the vapours cirenlated and heated the 
walls, Bronze medals of Constantine I. and Con- 


higher than what was expected, a discussion ensued, going on more rapidly than in most towns with a Stantine II. in a perfect state of preservation, were 


and it was ultimately resolved to ask the architect to 
meet the committee and advise with them upon the 
subject. 

Wrightington (Chorley).—On the 27th ult. the 
Bishop of Manchester consecrated a church dedicated 
to St. James, which has recently been erected by 
private subscription at Wrightington, near Chorley. 
The church is built in the Norman style of architecture, 
with open roof, and dark supporting timbers. 
calculated to accommodate about 500 persons. 

Leeds.—The “ Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” Mount St. Marie, Leeds, which has been in the 
course of erection for about four years, was opened 
on the 29th ult, The edifice is not yet completed, as 
it consists at present of only nave and aisles. When 


finished, it will also comprise north and south tran- | 


septs, two sacristies, a choir, with double choir aisles 
on each side, a lodge chapel eastward of the choir, 
aud eight chapels and other dedications. The extreme 
length of the building will be about 210 feet, and the 
extreme width across the transepts about 110 feet. 
The height of nave inside is 82 feet from the tile 
floors, The edifice is erected on Richmond-hill, at 
the east end of the town. The building has already 
cost about 12,000/., a considerable portion of which 
has been subscribed by the Roman Catholics in the 
south of France, 

South Hetton.—The foundation stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel was laid at South Hetton, 
by Mr. N. Wood, of the Hetton Colliery, on the 25th 
ult. The site of the intended edifice, to which school- 
rooms will be attached, is at the end of Union-street, 


pulation of four or five thousand. Doubtless this’ 
is to be attributed to the rapid increase of the popn- 
| lation in the neighbourhood, developed by the dis- 
covery of the iron stone in the Cleveland Hills. The 
_ church im question will be a Gothie structure, built of 
| stone from the surrounding district. The walling 
_ will be a deep brown colour, and the dressings white, 
built in contrast. The stone has been given by the 





} 


| church, and sittings will be provided for 350 persons. | 
A vestry and offices acjoin the building, and suffi- 

cient land has been purchased to ereet schools and a 

clergyman’s house upon. There will be a tower and | 
spire at the north-west angle. The roof will be ceiled | 
in the form of a semi-oetagon, at the request of the 
committee, although the experience of the architect is 
| against this form for acoustic Mr. James 


| Jones, of Barnard Castle, is the builder ; aud Mr, 


| Thomas Oliver, jun. the architect. 








STAINED GLASS. 





Chester Cathedral.—A stained glaes window has | 
just been fixed at the east end of the north aisle in 
Chester cathedral. The subject is the Nativity of | 
Christ ; and the artist is Mr. O'Connor, of London. 
The donor is suspected to be the same lady who gave 
the west window, namely, Mrs. Hamilton, of Hoole. 

St. Mary's Chureh, Aylesbury.—Avother stained 
glass window has been placed in the chancel of this 





charch. It occupies the middle lancet opening on 
the north side, and contains two vesicas, in the lower | 





and the ground has been purchased of Mrs. Pember- 


of which is a representation of the delivery of the 


also found. ‘The mortar (4é¢ox) of the building is, as 
our neighbours say, “ d’une solidité prodigieuse.” 








NOTES UPON IRON, 
(From our Correspondent at Wolverhampton.) 


THe “quietness” in the iron trade of South 
Staffordshire, noticed in our last, is not now so per- 


It is Earl of Zetland. There will be no gallery in the ceptible as it was then; in other words, there is more 


doing, without the trade having reeeived any great 
impetus. 

The demand for sheets and pletes eontinues large, 
and there are few mills where a good article of this 
class is rolled, which has not (for sheets in particular) 
more orders on hand than cau be executed within the 
time prescribed by customers. 

Upon ’Change, at Birmingham, yesterday (Thurs- 
day), and at Wolverhampton on the previous day, 
there was a shade more cheerfulness apparent, not, 
however, unmixed with apprehension as to the effect 
that the Indian mutiny would have upon the trade. 
It is said that these disturbances will seriously check 
the export of rails to India, They no doubt will; 
but South Staffordshire will not suffer in this respect, 
because there are no rails for India being made in the 
district. It may, however, suffer from the increased 
competition in other descriptions of manufactured 
iron, by those districts, Wolverhampton and Scotland 
in particular, where rails are extensively male. 

The reports from the United States, although not 
accompauied by many orders, yet speak in encourag- 
ing terms of the important aspect of commercial 
affairs in that country: the land speculations in the 
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west seem to have reached their limit, and the gene- 
ral appearances indicate the near approach of a time 
of much prosperity, with a good “ fall” trade. 

The late fatal accident in this town, from the 
breaking of a new cast-iron girder that was being 
placed in a building in course of erection, previously 
reported in the Builder, has occasioned a very gene- 
ral inquiry among persons engaged in the malleable 
iron trade, why wrought-iron girders are notused more 
frequently than they are. The increased cost of the 
wrought-iron girder would be almost met by the 
saving effected in weight of metal use ; and before a 
good wrought-iron girder broke it would give timely 
warning by bending. 








PROPOSED PURCHASE OF A HOUSE FOR 
SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


A MEETING was held at the Rooms of the Royal | 


Institute of British of Architects, on the 4th inst. to 
consider the best mode of purchasing No. 9, Conduit- 


street, for the purposes of societies connected with the | 


architectural profession. 


Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A. having been called to 
the chair, Mr. James Edmeston, Jun. as honorary | 


secretary, reported on the steps taken. In the course 
of his remarks, as the matter was now likely to pass 
into a new phase, and as the names of those who had 
initiated it would shortly appear, included generally 
with many others, he begged leave particularly to 
mention, that the premises in question had been first 
brought under notice by Mr. Charles Gray, and there- 
fore the great benefits to be realized when the whole 
idea was worked ont, might fairly be traced to that 
as the first step. The matter had then been carried 
forward by Messrs. Ashpitel, Wyatt Papworth, Gray, 
Hesketh, and Wylson, as a sub-committee appointed 
by the committee of the Architectural Exhibition, who 
had been most cordially received by the premises 
committee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and no one had bestowed more personal pains 
and trouble, and assisted in a more practical manner 


in the later stages than Mr. Digby Wyatt, honorary | 


secretary of the Institute. 

On the motion of Mr. Digby Wyatt, seconded by 
Mr. J. T. Knowles, it was resolved unanimously :— 

“ That the want of some building available for the ac- 
commodation of the principal societies connected with the 
architectural profession, and affording facilities for the 
meetings of large numbers of persons, has been much felt 
of late years, and that it is desirable that that want should 
be at once supplied, by taking advantage of the accom- | 
modation offered by the premises, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
the residence of the Earl of Macclesfield.” 


Mr. Wyatt, in the course of his observations in 
support of the resolution, read a letter from Earl de 
Grey, P.R.I.B.A. expressing the warmest sympathy 
with the undertaking, and his lordship’s muuificent 
intention, in the event of the measure proposed being 
carried out, of purchasing twenty-five shares in the 
contemplated company, twenty of which he would 
present gratuitously to the Institute, and five to the 
Architectural Exhibition. 

It was proposed by Mr. Whichcord, seconded by 
Mr. Gray, al carried unanimously :— 

‘That the best mode of carrying out the desirable 
objects contemplated in the preceding resolution, will be 
by the formation of a company under the Act for ensuring 
a limited liability, and this meeting hereby pledges itself 


to support such a company by every means in their 
power.” 


| Separate interests, that happen iu this respect to be| 


the precise mode and extent of their assistance. It | pull down any such i 
‘ gratifying, however, to find that, even at this se the offende’s ped vic bere a tn gery : 
| very early date, aud with a few persons only at all century, however, seems to have materially eodified 
| aware that anything of the kind was in agitation, | this penal enactment, for numerous are the instances 
| promises to take shares to the extent of more than | in which the 50-feet plot is built upon 
2,000/. had already been made. Travelling on this highway aft i thtfall s 

It was proposed by Mr. Edme eotes ah 2 + 

was propo y Mr. Edmeston, seconded »y | formerly to have been attended with some risk. as 
Mr. Ferguson, and carried by acclamation— will appear from such notices as the following ‘ap- 
Ps. That the best thanks of this meeting be tendered to | pended to the Sadler’s Wells advertisements and bills 
i onoura far! ic | :-—_* i 

KLLB.A. for the Kindness of hie expresaone towards the | the Rice neyo cacht ore atrole will be sent 
| proposed Company, for the interest he has taken in the | ae ae night, for the protection of the 
details of the scheme, and for his munificent offer of | nobility and gentry who go from the squares anc! that 
| Sesistance. | end of the town: the road also towards the City will 
| Thanks, moved by Mr. Chas. Grey, and seconded be properly guarded.” “ June, 1783.—Patroles 
by Mr. Joseph Clarke, were voted to the Institute : and | horse and foot, are stationed from Sadler’s Wells-zate 
the honorary secretary was requested to have printed, | along the New-road to Tottenham-court-turnpike, &c, 
and to circulate by post, a report of this meeting, | between the hours of eight and eleven.” 
among members of the architectural profession, with| |The Metropolitan Board of Works have given notice 
'a note requesting some expressions of opinion, as a| that on and after the 31st proximo, the New-road, and 
guide to the honorary directors, at their meeting the separate names of places thereon, will be changed. 
‘early next week, when a prospectus was to be pre- Thus, the road between the Angel and King’s-cross, 
pared, and final steps would be resolved upon. will be the Pentonville-road; from King’s-cross to 
| Osnaburgh-street, the Euston-road ; from Osnaburgh- 
street to Edgware-road, the Marylebone-road; and, 
/further, the inhabitants are required to paint such 
numbers and names on their houses as the Board 
shall direct. W. J. Pinks. 








THE NEW-ROAD. 


Tue New-road was formed by Act of Parliament 
of the 29th of Geo. II, in the year 1756, but not 
without much petty opposition thereto from the land- | 
holders whose property lay in the line of the proposed 
new route to the west end. Horace Walpole notices, ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
in one of his letters, the objection of the Duke of| Tue council of this society met at Taunton on 
Bedford to it on account of the “ dust it would make | Saturday, the 25th ult., when the Journal Committee 
in the rear of Bedford-house ;” and at the same time | reported their awards for essays as follows :-— 
slyly tells his friend that the duke is too short-sighted | 1. On the Condition of the Labourer, and the best 
to see the prospect. }means of improving his condition. Premium 21/. 

A complaint was made by one of the duke’s tenants, | To Mr. Edward Spender and Mr. T. W. P. Isaac, of 
who held from bim a large cow-farm in the intended | Bath. : 
route, at a rental of 3/. an acre, “that the dust and| 2. On the Cattle of the West of England. Pre- 
the number of people must entirely spoil her fields, | mium 15/. To Mr. Henry Tanner, of South Molton 
and make them no better than common-land: she in- | Devon. ? 
treats his Grace to prevent such an evil, as itwould be} 3, On Beans and Peas. Premium 10/. Two 
impossible for her to hold his estate without a large jessays of equal merit were submitted for this prize, 
abatement of rent.” jand the same was therefore divided between Dr. 

On suchlike frivolous opposition the Pud/ic Adver- | Donaldson, of London, and Mr. Coltharst, of Belfast. 

tizer, of Feb. 20, 1756, remarks that “All objections} 4, On the Thrashing Machine. There was no com- 
to new roads, which arise merely from partial and | petition for this essay. ; 
: 5. On the Management of Dung, considered 
opposite to the interests of the public, should have no | Chemically aud Practically. Premium 20/. This 
weight.” The journalist then proceeds to notice the | premium was divided between two essays of equal 
advantages to the public in general of the proposed | merit, one by Mr. Edward Spender and Mr. T. W. P. 
thoroughfare. “ How much the communication with | Isaac, the other by Mr. Henry Tanner. 
a!most every part of the metropolis will be facilitated.| 6. On Roofing for Farm Buildings. 





AWARDS OF THE BATH AND WEST OF 


Premium 10/. 


| Drovers from the west will pass from the extremity | To Mr. T. W. P. Isaac. 


of the city to the centre in one continued straight line. 


Persons that have business in other parts may reach = ERY i ia 
them by eross roads communicating with the main DESTRUCTION OF BUILDER'S WORKSHOPS 
IN MANCHESTER. 


line ; and persons of fashion, who live in the great 
squares and buildings about Oxford-road, may come| ON Saturday morning last the workshops of Mr. 
into the city without being jolted three miles over the | William Harrap were completely destroyed by fire. 
stones, or perhaps detained three hours by a stop in| In addition to the sawing, planing, and moulding 
a narrow street. It must also be remembered that | machinery, stock of timber, and general work in band, 
those who shall find it necessary to pass through the | Mr. Harrap had ready for sending out a large stock 
streets will pass much more commodiously, as the | of counters and other fittings for the warehouse of 
number of carriages will be lessened and the pavement | Messrs. Watts, in Portland-street, to the amount of 
preserved.” | 2,000/, which was entirely uncovered by insurance of 
Iu the preamble of the Act of 29th Geo. II., it is any kind. The loss of workmen’s tools alone was 
stated, “that in times of threatened invasion, the new | abont 1,000/.; and the entire loss, inclusive of the 
road will form a complete line of cireumvallation, and , two foregoing items, is said to have been 10,0007. It 
his Majesty’s forces may easily and expeditiously march | js stated that the total amount of insurance does not 





their way into Essex to defend our coasts, without | 
Mr. Whichcord said that it appeared to him there passing through the cities of London and Westminster.” | 
was no other mode possible of realising the object in| When this great trunk-line of road was in course of | 
view than the one named in the resolution, since construction, the progress made upon it was from 
neither a Government grant was to be expected nor time to time noticed iu the public journals. Thus, | 
yet that any private individual would come forward uoder date May 8, 1756, we are apprised of its early 
with the money required, In the manner suggested, commencement by being informed that on the Wed- 
all might render some assistance, however small, and nesday following, the trustees would meet, and that 
no one would run any risk whatever beyond that of on the next day the men were to work upon it. At 
which they had the full knowledge at starting. Under this period the expense of making the road was com- 
this Act, a ereditor was bound to look to the credit puted at 8,000/. After the lapse of a few months, 
of the company, not to any individual shareholder, during the interval of which the road-makers must 
nor could any contribution be required from a share- have worked industriously, the following appeared in 
holder exceeding any amount that might be unpaid print on the 13th of September, 1756 :—*“ It is with 
on the shares held by him. pleasure we assure the public that great numbers of 
On the motion of Mr. C. Mayhew, seconded by coaches, carriages, and horsemen daily pass over the 
Mr. Joseph James, certain gentlemen consenting to New-road, from Islington to Battle-bridge.” Five 
become honorary directors, and to qualify for such an days later, September 17th, we are informed that the 
office by taking not less than ten 10/. shares each, banks and feuces of the land between Paddington and 
were authorised to act in that capacity, with power to Islington were levelled, and the new ro. across the 
increase their number. fields opened to the public. 
Mr. Edmeston then read to the meeting a 1756, the expensiveness of the road was adverted to, 
list of the names of gentlemen, more than twenty and 100,000 cart-loads of gravel estimated to be, 
in number, who had communicated to him their required for its completion. 
desire to act in this capacity; of these Mr. Tite was ‘The pleasant aspect of this grand thoroughfare 
one of the first who had most cordially taken up the during several months of the year, which the umbra- 
scheme, and Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. geous foliage of trees and the gardens ia froat of most 
J. Pennethorne, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. G. G. Scott, Mr. of the houses contribute chiefly to impart, is owing to 
Donaldson, and other gentlemen of influence, had a clause in the original Act for making the road, pro- 
written, expressing a warm approval, but at present bibiting the erection of any building within 50 feet | 
the working part of the undertaking was not matured of it, whilst at the same time it empowers the autho- 
enough to enable those gentlemen to determine as to'rities of parishes through which the road passes to 


exceed 1,600/. It behoves all persons having work in 
hand to consider the propriety of increasing their 
insurances where circumstances shall cause them to 
have heavy stocks in hand. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 

A verpict has been given at last by the Royal 
Comuiissioners, who have decided on numerous counts, 
proven and disproven, that the pictorial possessions of 
the nation shall be continued in their present locality. 
Like other verdicts of other juries (wppointed to try 
the same question), this last award waits the approval 
of the high justiciaries, whose “ exequatur” will be 
decreed only in case that the issue be in exact confor- 
mity with their own predilections. 

For the satisfaction of the public, a record is pre- 
sented of the views and reasonings which induced the 
delegated inquirers to subside in the one pis adler 
conclusion, aud the published details indicate suf- 


In the Li cember of | ficiently that great minds, when applied to common- 


place subjects, are swayed and directed pretty much 
in the same way as are the intelleets of ordinary 
observers among little mep. 

The nebulons vapours of London were first brought 
into debate, aud to escape from their influence three 
alternatives were suggested,—a removal to Kensing- 
tou-gore, to one of the Parks, or to the British 
Museum. 

The utter insufficiency of the National Gallery for 
any national purpose, coupled with the impossibility 
of eularging it, without displacing a barrack and a 
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workhouse, might have led away the commissioners 
to the contemplation of Great Russell-street. Flo- 
rence, Naples, Milan, not to mention Rome or Paris, 
would, so far as their directing academicisns are 
concerned, scowl contemptuously at a proposal to 
lodge their art-treasures in such a shrine as that 
which we dignify by the name of National Gallery. 

We have unquestionably a site not excelled by any 
in Europe. Toe front to Trafalgar-square measures 
nearly 500 feet. It is filled in from St. Martin’s- 
lane to Pall Mall-east with an clevation in respect- 
ably chiselled stone, but of such a character as needs 
no further commentary than that its only merit is in 
the adoption of the classic columns of Carltoa-house, 
and that the dome and turrets ought to be transferred 
to the stables of her Majesty’s new mews. 

Supposing that the whole 500 feet range were 
dedicated to the objects of a gallery, if we are to 
measure the collections which the wealth and taste of 
this great country will inevitably concentrate in the 
building within another half century,—even that, at 
its present depth, of only 58 feet!!! would be sim- 
ply ridiculous. The range is all front, a single peut 
roof from end to end, fronting the square, and backed 
by an insignificant paved court about 20 feet wide: 
behind it, for two-thirds of the length, ranges the 
deformed and comparatively valueless pile of St. 
Martin’s Workhouse; and for the other third, a 
barrack-yard and a poor thoroughfare, leading to 
Leicester-square. 

In the laying out of modern structures or building 
speculations, it is usual, when the investment is large, 
t» purchase the back slums, to abate them, and, by 
combining the ground with the grand front plan, to 
confer an increased (and perhaps indemnifying) value 
upon the total outlay on a great design. New Oxford- 
street, Moorgate-street, Cannon-street, were all so 
treated. Where the concern is for a national pur- 
pose, and above all for the promotion of art, by how 
much the more is it not important to secure every 
facility for the performance of works that may pro- 
mote the objects in view; or at least that Britons | 
may be saved from foreign ridicule, to which they are | 
now too obnoxious, of having lavished their money, and 
expended their labour, upon a monument of bad 
taste! Here, then, we have a frontage of 500 feet, 
and behind it an extent of depth to Hemming’s-row, 
nearly equal. The workhouse and adjacent schools 
are not only of small value, but they would be better 
in other parts of St. Martin’s parish (much of which 
is tenantless! and still more squalid and wretched), 
or removed to some other more central or extra- 
parochial locality. 

Here is an opportunity for opening a respectable 
thoroughfare by Castle-street to Leicester-square, in a 
direct line from Spring-gardens ; of making another 
leading duct, of suitable latitude, in continuation of 
Kiog William-street ; thus infusing life in a torrent 
from the Strand into the lumbered square,—that 
sealed and yet most central spot of town. It occupies 
a fine elevated site, and wants only clear ventilation 
and access: it is the haunt of refugees and exhibi- 
tioners. Let us hope that Shakspeare’s prophecy may 
be fulfilled, and “that the great Globe itself, and all 
who it inherit may dissolve :” at present the wreck 
is beneath and around it. 

But the most singular part of the manifesto, or 
report, of the Royal Commissioners is (in their own 
words), “the aids to economy which would be fur- 
ished by the rare circumstance of only one orna- 
mental front being rendered necessary, from the dis- 
position of the ground,” &c. Now in point of fact 
there are three fronts or external walls ;—the grand 
mistake facing Trafalgar-square; the brick paries 
next the court and barrack-yard; and the east end, 
affronting St. Martin’s. But the rarity and the dif- 
ficulty in the metropolis is to find any site that will 
admit of more than one front, and that in the street 
line. We should hold it as an immense advantage if 
not one front only, but four fronts, could be secured 
for every great public structure. Then, indeed, arts 
might have fair play, and something like integrity in 
architecture might reclaim from ancient models a 
chance of perfection. 

The grand mistake committed, even in this 
wretched mask of a gallery (more fitted in form for 
an American bowling saloon than for an exhibition of 
pictures), is the continuation of the line to the houses 
of Pall Mall-east, where there ought to have been a 

street, or an opening of at least 50 feet wide, to 
detach the building, so as to make it integral. 


Granting that the whole plot of nearly 500 feet 
square, or an area of 250,000 square feet, were 
obtained, it would be by no means necessary to inclose 
or cover all that space: part wonld suffice to found a 
structure suitable to the exhibition of the arts (scu/p- 
ture and painting), while the remainder would admit 
of fine thoroughfares, where they are most wanted, 
and assure free access of air, with good points of view 
on all sides. Atthe same time, it would be most 


Building Act, 1855, for which no fee is specified in the first 
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which, standing on a depth of 25 fect only, are built 
up against the workhouse, should come down: this 
would expose the east frout in contrasting effect as 
opposed to the noble portico of St. Martin’s ; and, as 
the artists of the day (perhaps somewhat romantically) 
auticipate great improvements about Charing-cross, 
and grand demonstrations in architectural skill, the 
extension of the National Gallery scheme as herein 
noticed may not be considered inopportune. 
QuONDAM. 








APPLICATIONS RELATIVE TO BUILDINGS 
UNDER THE BUILDING ACT AND METRO- 
POLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


A cope of rules and regulations has just been 
confirmed and issued by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, relative to applications with reference to 
buildings to which the rules of the Metropolitan 
Building Act are inapplicable, which should be 
obtained by those who are interested. It includes the 
following :— 


Erection of Furnace Chimney Shafts. 

All builders or other persons who may be desirous of 
erecting any chimney-shaft of a steam-engine, brewery, 
distillery, or manufactory, the same being buildings to 
which the rules of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 
are inapplicable, shall, before commencing any such build- 
ing, make an application to this Board requesting their 
approval thereof, setting out a plan of the proposed 
building, and such other necessary articulars as may be 
required by the Board, (Sec. 56, Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855.) 

Fees for Special Services by District Surveyors in 

Supervision of Furnaces, §c. 

That the following fees be demanded and received by 

every district surveyor under the Metropolitan Building 


after enumerated, the same being special services required 
to be performed under the first part of the Metropolitan 





part of the second schedule to the Act, viz. :— 
For the supervision of furnaces and chimney-shafts :— 
For every furnace and chimney-shaft belonging 


thereto, not exceeding 75 feet in height......... £110 0 
EOE DORRIT BOG BIE wvvvciscisharscccescctrsceisctevses 200 
For every 10 feet in addition, up to 150 feet ...... 026 
For every 10 feet in addition, above 150 feet...... 05 0 








Act, 1855, who shall perform any of the services herein- | 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
At an extraordivary general meeting of the share- | 
holders of the Crystal Palace Company, held on the | 
30th ult. a report by a committce of investigation on | 
the management was read, in which various statistics | 
of profit and loss were given, and recommendations for 
the future management suggested. A reduction under 
the head of clerks, office expenses and disbursements, | 
gardeners, &c., was recommended. At present 146 
gardeners were employed, and a large reduction in 
the number it was thought might safely be effected. | 
The cost of cach display of the great fountains could |, 
not be stated; but the committee advised that they | 
should play occasionally in the autumn on shilling | 
days. Indeed, various suggestions for the populariza- | 
tion of the palace, of a similar kind, were made, such | 
as the conversion of the Saturdays into shilling days, 
and Wednesdays into higher priced fetes, the providing 
of better arrangements in the refreshment department | 
for behoof of the middle and poorer classes, the dis- 


| first-rate president for the past year. 





advantage, every portion of the palace. In noticing 


the issue of a new edition of the guide book to the 
Crystal Palace, its educational value must not be over- 
looked: to teach a great practical lesson in art is one 
of its most important objects, and it is to he regretted 
that it is not made more use of in this respect. In 
the new arrangements which appear to be on the eve 
of being carried into practice, could not something 
be done towards so useful an end, as by brief and 
colloquial remarks or lectures (often before urged by 
us) on the various objects of interest where they 
stand ? 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of this excellent society 
was held at the London Tavern on the 30th ult. 
Sheriff Lawrence in the chair, supported by Mr. 
George Bird, Mr. Thomas Cozens, Mr. J. Newson, 
jon. Mr. J. Thorn, Mr. J. Williams, and other gen- 
tlemen. After afew introductory observations by the 
chairman, the secretary read the report, which stated 
that for the first time since the foundation of the in- 
stitution there had been a decrease in the amount of 
subsciptions and donations received at their ennual 
festival, and during the past year. 

The total number ef recipients, continued the report, 
is now thirty-six, viz.—twenty males and sixteen females. 

During the past year 801/. 13s. 4d. was distributed in 
pensionary relief, and since the formation of the institu- 
tion, 3,589/. 13s. 4d. have been thus expended. 

The following deaths have taken place since the last 
report :— 

John Wilkins, of Brighton, Oct. 1856, aged 66 years. 
Joseph C, wee March, 1857, aged 77 years. 

Joseph Purnell, April, 1857, aged 78 years. 

Ann Stevens, October, 1856, aged 75 years. 

The subscriptions and donations for the past year 
amount to 1,123/. 0s. 6d. and the stock purchased in the 3 
per Cent. Consols, is 3507. to the Relief Fund, making the 
total amount of stock 5,8001.—viz. 3,850/. (stock), to the 
Relief Fund, and 1,950. (stock), to the Building Fund. 

Since the auditing of the above accounts the directors 
have the satisfaction of announcing that they have re- 
ceived, through Charles Lucas, esq. the munificent dona- 
tion of 507, from Thomas Brassey, esq. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Thorn, seconded by Mr. 
Cozens, the report was adopted, and the treasurer, 
Mr. G. Bird, then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, who, as he said, had made a 
This motion 
was also seconded by Mr. Cozens, and unanimously 
agreed to. After the chairman had returned thanks, 
Mr. John Newson moved a similar vote of thanks to 
the patrons, to whose number he begged to propose 
that the name of Alderman and Sheriff Lawrence 
should be added. Mr. Simkin seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to, as also were votes of thanks to 
the vice-presidents, the trustees, Mr. G. S. Smith, Mr. 
G. Bird, the retiring directors, the office bearers of 
the Brighton Branch Society, Mr. Joseph Bird, and 
the solicitors of the institution. Mr. Alderman Rose 
was then elected president for the ecsuing year, and 
we have no doubt will do well for the institution. 








PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 
On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Laurie asked the First Commissioner of Works 


tribution of small fountains of filtered water for Whether it was intended to erect any edifice in Hyde 
drinking throughout the building and the grounds, Park, in commemoration of the Great Exhibition ; 
&e. Advertisement in the cheaper order of news- and, if no site had yet been adopted for Richard 
papers was also urged, so that the million should be Coeur de Lion, whether there was any objection to 
induced to patronize the palace more than they had allow it to surmount the Marble Arch ? 

done. The result of shutting out the shilling public} Sir B. Hall said no public moneys had been spent 
on so many occasions, while expending large sums to | on a memoral of the Great Exhibition of 1851, but 
attract the higher classes, was regarded as anything | When Mr, Alderman Challis was Lord Mayor of 
but satisfactory. The Italian opera concerts had | London, a subscription was entered into with that 
been a loss to the Company of at least 5,000/. instead | view. He saw Mr. Alderman Challis not long ago 
of again. So with the peace festival: the working | on the subject, and that gentleman asked him whether 
drawings designed by Baron Marochetti for the peace | a site would be given in Hyde Park for the erection 
trophy and Scutari monument were submitted to the | of such a memorial. He (Sir B. Hall) told him that 
directors at an expense of 650/., and to that amount |he could give no positive answer until he saw the 
must be added 1,258/., including 1007. to Baron | design that might be proposed. With respect to the 
Marochetti, making the total cost of the Peace | question as to allowing the statue of Richard Ceur 











Festival 1,908/., against which sum the receipts in 
cash only amounted to 628/., making a loss of 1,280/. 
to the company. A large immediate outlay for 
maintenance and repairs was necessary. The com- 
mittee recommended au increase in the number of 
directors, and various other alterations and improve- 
ments in the management. The whole subject is to 
be taken into consideration on the 18th inst. 

A new edition of the official ‘General Guide” to the 
Crystal Palace and Park, revised, with new plans and 


de Lion to surmount the Marble Arch, he did not 
think the public would thank the hon. member for 
such a suggestion. 

What spiteful imp could have put such a notion 
into Mr. Laurie’s head ? 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ MEMORIAL. 
Sir,—The report of the Committee of the Metropolitan 


Board of Works, upon the memorial of the district sur- 
veyors, is a most honourable testimonial of the Board to 








illustrations, and an index of principal objects, by Mr. | the district surveyors, but it appears to me that it does not 
F. K. J, Shenton, has just been issued. This division of | ¢™body the views of the district surveyors in regard to 


. sale 2 . : ruinous structures, for I feel that it is not the wish of the 
the guide book also contains the railway time tables, | general body to be employed to make those surveys and 


the refreshment tariff, and other useful matters, and reports, but to remove the imputation to which they have 


a new selection has been added, giving some account | 
of the tropical and other plauts in the palace, with 
illustrations. In the present edition too, the arrange- 
ment has been made with a view of simplifying, as | 
much as possible, the reference to particular objects, | 


| 





desirable that the five houses in St. Martin’s-lane, 


and enabling the visitor to regularly explore, with | 
i 


been subject, of neglecting their proper duties, and to in- 


{duce a more efficient carrying out of the preven in 
a 


Part II. of the Act. I think that this would be obtained 
by the following arrangement :— 

lst. By the commissioners of police appointing sti/l the 
surveyor (not a district surveyor), but to have the metro- 
politan area divided into (say) four divisions for the pur- 
pose, and an experienced surveyor appointed for each, 
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2nd. Each surveyor to bea man of practical knowledge, 
and of ascertained competency in the terms of the Act. 

3rd. That a copy of each condemnation should be sent 
to the surveyor of the district. 

4th. That the police surveyor should watch the progress 
of works, and report from time to time whether they are 
proceeding nc satisfaction, and certify, lastly, when com- 

leted properly. a 
. It is a that by such an arrangement a divided respon- 
sibility may be supposed to exist, which the Metropolitan 
Board desire to avoid ; but the imputation of the district 
surveyors being interested in condemnation, would not 
arise: a quick survey would be made immediately on 
notice given, and an efficient superintendence would take 
place. A District Surveyor, 

*.* The object of the memorial, as our correspondent 
rightly says, was simply to obtain the removal of imputa- 
tions which had been very erroneously thrown upon the 
district surveyors ; but we strongly incline to the belief 
that the district surveyor is the proper person to be 
employed to survey ruinous structures, and that the 
framers of the Act intended he should be so employed. It 
seems useless to create fresh officers with such a body of 
district surveyors existing, many of whom have so little to 
do in connection with their office, and derive from it in 
consequence so small an income. Suggestion 4 appears 
to us very objectionable. 





CAMBRIDGE MUSIC-HALL COMPETITION. 


Sin,—My attention has been directed to a competition 
advertisement in your columns for the Cambridge Music- 
hall and Public Rooms Company, which, as it peculiarly 
illustrates as many of the vices of the present system as 
can well be crowded into a single instance, I am anxious 
should not escape the notice of your readers. : 

I pass over the requisition for detailed working drawings, 
specifications, and estimates for a building to cost 7,000/. 
as I presume the committee cannot seriously expect to 
obtain them for a single premium of 50/, but simply mean 
the request to be taken for one of those practical jokes for 
which the atmosphere of Cambridge is so favourable ; but 
what can be said to the condition that the magnificent pre- 
mium above named will only be given provided ‘‘not lessthan 
ten competent designs be furnished ?” Evidently, the Cam- 
bridge magnates rank architects as one-ninth less than 
tailors, and intend to treat them accordingly. But ifthe 
project be carried out, the successful architect is to be 
employed. This “if” is suggestive, as the newspapers 
even now contain advertisements which show that the 
funds are not raised, The terms on which the successful 
architect is to be engaged are not mentioned, but we are 
left to assume their liberal character, from the clause 
which stipulates for the payment of ten shillings by each 
competitor “ for a sketch of the site, with further particu- 
lars,” and which indicates pretty clearly the source from 
which the cost of the premium is expected to be defrayed. 

E. B. 





BREACH OF AGREEMENT WITH AN 
ARCHITECT. 
NORMAN v. ADAMS. 

Tuts case was tried at the Exeter assizes before a special 
jury. It was an action for breach of agreement. The 
plaintiff was Mr. A. Norman, of Devonport, architect, and 
the defendant Mr. Adams, a retired draper, and owner 
of Ford Park estate, Mutley, Plymouth. Defendant was 
desirous to build villas on his estate, and had employed 
architects to draw plans. Apparently he had not been 
satisfied with them, and at length employed Mr. Norman, 
who undertook the work for 250l., or 2} percent. An 
agreement to this effect, and requiring complete plans, to | 
be supplied by Mr. Norman, was signed, and plaintiff set 
to work. He proceeded as fast (his counsel said), as an 
architect could be expected to do, and for three months 
had no reason to suppose defendant was dissatisfied with 
him. On March 30th, Mr. Adams wrote Mr. Norman, 
requesting that he would send a copy of the specifications 


er’bus. This was an unusual request, but on April 3rd | 


fr. Norman sent his clerk to Plymouth with a copy, and 
with a draught of an advertisement to builders for tenders 
for building the villas. To this Mr. Adams replied in 
nearly the following terms :—‘‘ April 4.—Dear Sir,—I re- 
ceived yesterday a copy of specification, without note or | 
comment, and a notice advertising that plans are to be | 
seen at your office. This is totally different from my instruc- 
tions, not to advertise till the specifications were perfect, | 
and I begged the young gentleman not to send the adver- | 
tisement to the newspapers. I see in this such a want of 
courtesy and business as I could scarcely expect from a 
professional man, and would be fraught with numerous 
inconveniences and prejudices to my business, Although 
you do of course think it would be prejudicial to you that 
we had better separate, I propose to meet you at Mr. | 
Pridham’s office to arrange for a settlement.” An inter- 
view took a as appointed, but no settlement was made, 
and Mr. Norman now sued for 250/, damages sustained | 
by breach of the engagement. 

The defendantput in four pleas to the action—Ist,that the 
agreement was not entered into; 2nd, that the agreemeut 
was mutually rescinded ; 3rd, that the plaintiff was not 
ready and willing to perform his part of the agreement; 
and 4th, that defendant did not denv plaintiff permission | 
to carry on the work. The facts of the case ut once put | 
the Ist, 2nd, and 4th pleas out of court, and the issue 
rested on the 3rd plea, and seemed to put in question the | 
professional ability of the plaintiff. In his examination 
plaintiff produced the nine plans of the villas he had pre- 
vey when the defendant stopped the engagement. He 

ad devoted between two and three months’ work to them, | 
and in cross-examination he said they were not complete, | 
nor were there specifications for all the plans : still they | 
were in a state for buildersto tender on. He averred that | 
he and plaintiff had talked about the advertisement for 
tenders a few days before the 30th of March, and he had | 
consequently drawn up an advertisement for Mr. Adams’s 
— If Mr. Adams had not stopped theengagementthe 
plans might have been completed in a few days. He had 
not touched the plans from the day he received Mr. 
Adams's final letter. Mr. James Waller, Mr. Piers St. | 
Aubyn, and Mr. John Hayward, architects, spoke to the | 
practicability of building from the plans ces, st Mr. | 
Jenkins, builder, would have tendered for the work on | 
the drawings without the specifications. Mr. Hoskins, a | 
builder, took a similar view. 

For the defence, it was urged that Mr. Norman was in- 
eflicient as an architect, and that his plans were defective. 
Mr. Adams, it was affirmed, had poet discovered this in- 
efficiency ; had seen it in hia first pencil drawing. He | 
had to make suggestions to improve the plans; and in- | 


j ark 300 cubits long [or 547-2 feet], 50 cubits broad 


| Wickham (accepted) 
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deed, what was good in the plan was his (Mr. Adams’s), | suspended in the mi : - 
and he thought Mr. Norman inefficient as an architect. | ne. . middle of their progress. The por- 


Mr. W. Damant, an architect, who had examined the trons of the new works already on the point of com- 
om, gave a catalogue of defects which he saw in them. | pletion are—a new and extended boundary wall, a 


r.Wm. Gray, employed by Mr. Adams to superintend | debtors’ ward, and an east win , 

the erection of the villas, declared that the plans were | is 17 feet high and los i; Pony ey wall 
most unskilfully eae The specifications were not | ( teet high, and encloses all the fresh land avail- 
proper. Being asked if he was an architect, he replied | able on the north and east sides, close up to the 


what did Mr. Smith mean by an architect? He (witness) | county pelice station. Thus the whole area n 

- . ow 
meant by it a chief builder: that witness was. He con-| embraced by the gaol is three acres, being one-third 
ducted business in Ireland. Mr. Huxtable, of Exeter, | ¢ S - 8 - 


had examined a few of the plans, and said they were loose. more thin before. At the north-east corner is the 
Ko sale wae ben anything to lose would take work on | new debtors’ ward, which is divided into three de- 
Incuzming up, the judge (Coleridge) said the first,second, | parcuments. This ward contains two Gers of cells, the 
and fourth pleas were no answers at all. He commented on | UPpermost being reached by an iron staircase and 
o Seernien, Ga the defendant had cant om gallery. Each cell is 13 feet by 7 feet, and 9 feet 
plans for the original drawings, but was inclined to thiak | "iS, Provided with gas, and well warmed and venti- 
that the imputation arose out of a mistaken impression of | lated, each prisoner being enabled by a simple con- 
the defendant’s. Looking at the evidence, his lordship | trivance to regulate the temperature at his pleasure, 
intimated that he thought the third plea was not borne out. | hot air being admitted from the bottom, and fresh 
The jury consulted ten minutes, and found a verdict for | . - ‘ 
plaintiff. — Damages 200/.; and the foreman said ‘‘ The cold air at the top. The hot-water apparatus by 
jury think Mr. Norman leaves the court without the | Which the establishment is to be warmed will be fixed 
slightest imputation on his character.” lat the basement of this ward. It was furnished by 
| Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The arrangements 
| for ventilation will oceasion 30 cubic feet of fresh air 
to be supplied to each cell per minute. There are 
twenty-six debtors’ cells, with lavatory, closets, pan- 
tries, cooking kitchen, and a large corridor and yard 
for each department, wherein the debtors may take 
exercise: in each yard is also a visitors’ room. The 
east wing consists of two paralled ranges of cells, three 
tiers high, with a corridor 13 feet wide between the 
whole. This building is 90 feet high from the 
bottom of the sub-basement to the top of the ventila- 
tion shaft, and there are eighty-four cells for criminal 
prisouers, each tier being approached by iron stair- 
cases aud galleries of the same material. The base- 
ment contains a reception ward of twelve cells, fitted 
up with washing apparatus, water-closets, and gas ; 
and, instead of the old iron bedstead, the hammock 
will be introduced, so as to allow the prisoner room 
to work in his cell. The whole of this wing is lit by 





THE GREAT EASTERN AND THE ARK. 

WILL you permit me, through the medium of your 
Journal, to refute a statement which appeared in a 
widely-circulated pamphlet, and also in the Zimes? The 
writers state thatt he Great Eastern steam-ship, now 
being built at Millwall, is larger than Noah’s Ark. 
With your permission I shall prove, beyond dispute, 
that so far from being larger,this monster ship is not so 
large by several hundred thousand cubic feet. The Great 
Eastern, then, is, in its longest part, 692 feet; in the 
broadest, 83 feet, and 60 feet deep. In order to be 
certain of measuring this ship correctly, I planed up 
a rectangular prism of dry mahogany, corresponding to 
the above dimensions, to a scale of the 64th part of 
an inch to a foot. This piece of wood contained 
13°1295 cubic inches, and it weighed sixty-four 
pennyweights. I then formed it to the model of the 


hall of the ship, and wi ivhe l it again, and it weighed skylights and a window, at the east end, nearly as 
forty four pennyweights ; yee became au easy high as the building itself. To supply this enlarged 
erithmotion process to find this - del cont ined only | establishment with water, a well is to be sunk more 
9°0265 cubic inches, 2 his number multiplied into the | than 200 feet deep : a tank, which holds 120 hogsheads, 
cube of 64, gives 2366242 516 cubic feet for the has been erected at the top of the mill-house, at a suffi- 
content of the whole ship. According to the best cient height to force the water to the highest floors 
commentators a cubit equals 21°555 inches, or 1824 of the establishment. All the new foundations are 
foot: and we read in Geaesis, “ Thou shalt make the jaid on conercte, and so are the whole of the floors. 
aca ae - | nent The average thickness of the exterior walls is 2 feet, 
Lor 91:2 feet], 30 cubits deep [or 54°72 feet |.” These | ang every alternate course of brickwork is bonded 
pumbers multiplied into each other give nearly | with iron. The quantity of soil removed in the ex- 
2,730,782 eubie feet for the content of the whole | payations amounted to about 8,000 tons. Mr. Wood, 
ark, which it will be seen is 364539184 cubic feet | of Worcester, is the builder ; the clerk of the works, 
more than the Great Eastern. lhe writers of the Mr. Johu Wilcox ; contractors for the water supply, 
pamphlet above alluded to say this ship is six times | \fogsrs, Mallory, of Cheltenham; well sinker, Mr. 
the size of the Duke of Wellington line-of-battle ship, Wyatt, of Stourbridge ; gas-fitter, Mr. Rainsford, of 
therefore,— a a Birmingham ; locksmiths and bell-hangers, Messrs. 
2366242816 + 2366242516 _ 2760616°6186 | Talbutt, Birmingham. The whole is under the super- 
6 | intendence of Mr. H. Rowe, the county architect. The 
cubic feet for both these vessels. It will be seen by | original arrangement for the proposed alteration con- 
an inspeetion of these figures that the ark is within | templated the rebuilding of the gaol, except eighty 
29,835 feet of being as large as both these large | cells for men, and thirty-one for women, by which 
ships put together. James Tuomas. | plan the establishment was to hold 308 persons. The 
*.* Two points in our correspondent’s letter will | Hera/d states, that the prisoners grind flour, oatmeal, 
be considered open to question. 1. He treats the ark | &e. by means of the treadmill, and are made to 
asa parallelogram. 2. The cubit is ordinarily con-| supply all the wants of the establishment in making 
sidered to be about 18 English inches. | clothes, officers’ uniforms, and so on. The total 
value of the prisoners’ earnings for the year ending 
i aka ‘the 30th of May, 1857, was 280/. 19s. 4d. including 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | 46/7. 8s. 6d. cash payments for work done, the rest 
Banbury.—The directors of the Water Company | being for making general clothing, beds and bedding, 
here have been going through the various contracts grinding corn, &c. Under the new arrangements, 
sent in for the execution of their works, and it is however, it is expected that the criminal labour will 
understood that with one exception all the work has | not be confined to supplying the wants of the prison, 
been contracted for, so that operations will soon com- | but will be made productive on an enlarged scale and 
mence. Messrs. Davis and Sons have entered into | a more organised method. 
two of the contracts, that for erecting the covered | Leominster —The new national school buildings, 
service reservoir, and engine and boiler house and | just founded, will be in the Decorated style, and are 
coal-store. to be carried out from the design and under the 
Poole.—The following tenders have been received supervision of Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford, the 
for building a new Police-station, at Poole :— larchitect to the Diocesan Church Building Board. 
With Patent With com- | The plan, affording accommodation for upwards of 
Glazed Bricks. mon Bricks. | 420 children, embraces boys’ and girls’ schools of the 
See Rere Cee £737 18 11 ... 678 16 11 | dimensions respectively of 70 feet by 18 feet, and 
PEE one ceavan these 675 9g O ... 650 0 0) 50 feet by 18 feet, both being 26 feet high to the 
579 O O | ridge; an infants’ hall, - feet by 22 ee 
; For buildiag a will-room, —" and shaft, git stad gr age 
for Mesers. Belstone snd Co. Fools :— | attached to the east angle of the building. The prin- 





WEG ccvcccecsccccecvesnecas £730 13 10 cipal front combines a centre and two wings, the 
Dunford ......+.....0++. .. 625 0 0 | gormer being the side of the infants’ hall. The centre 
Curtis (aceepted)............... 592 15 0 | will be pierced with two three-light square-headed 


Worcester.—It will be remembered, says the Wor- | traceried windows. The wings — —— gables 
cester Herald, that the Court of Quarter Sessions | of the boys’ and girls’ schools, and — = copings 
voted the large amount of 15,000/. for the extension | prolonged so as to embrace the a of the - — 
and re-arrangement of the county gaol; and it is to | — _s me yon The ang a 

e regre that such an outlay was incurred—or | with three-light roseehearet ’ 
re on pinata the court agreed to so | elevation represents the — cle Fane —_— with 
pensive an addition to the gaol, the question of the | its entrance-porch, and the front of the master’s house. 
nie nape co. Wtineantanene «mi- | The gable of the infants’ hall will be surmounted with 
separation of Dudley from W gpa ie” for poy | Tee See sleet and finial, and. will vieo allogether 
> ( nde ronside lon, 4 i K ’ we 
nal purposes has nce “a4 pe pene should be | to the height of 45 feet : the other elevations partake 
has been deemed proper that the | 
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of the same architectural character. The walls will 
be constructed of stone of the locality, with freestone 
dressings, lined internally with brickwork. The roofs 
will be of open timber-work upon the trussed rafter 
principle. The contract for the work has been taken 
by Mr. Noden, of Leominster, builder. 

Blyth.—The contracts for the masonry and joiner- 
work of the proposed public-hall at Blyth have been 
let at 9607. 





DECIMAL COINAGE. 

Te report of the Commissioners on the Decimal 
Coinage having made its appearance, much com- 
plexity of opinion as to the best method seems yet to 
exist. Some difficulty must appertain to any change, 
whatever it may be. Yet in practice I am sure there 
would be no difficulty whatever; and as in other 
States, which made great objections to a similar 
change, so we also shall only wonder we could have 
done without it so long. Permit me to ask, Mr. 
Editor, what may be the objections to the following 
plan (a simplication of the pound and mil system), 
viz.; to keep our accounts in florins and farthings 
(or cents), which can be readily converted into 
£.s. d.; or vice versé. Our coinage to be, sovereign; 
half ditto; dollar, or 4s.; florin, or 2s.; shilling, or 
half florin ; sixpence, or quarter florin; threepence, 
or one-eighth florin; a copper, 2d.; one-half copper, 
or penny; one-quarter copper, or half-penny ; and 
farthing, or cent. To do away with the 5s. or 
crown, the 2s. 6d. or half-crown, and 4d. piece ; and 
to coin a dollar, or double florin, or 4s. piece, and a 
copper, or 2d. piece: our table to run thus :— 


10 Farthings (or cents) ...... One copper. 
en Ove florin. 
i eee ae One pound. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.— The balance-sheet of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company for 
the half-year ending June 30, 1857, shows that 
89,4517. (less porterage paid out, 2,573/.), have been 
received for messages, intelligence, subscriptions, &c. 
The working expenses, charges for maintenance and 
repairs, &e. amount to 56,129/.; balance, 30,748/. 
The receipts of the company steadily increase. For 
the first half of 1855 they were 67,689/. ; for 1856, 
78,516/.; and for the present half year, 89,4517. The 
directors are enabled to recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 8/. per cent. per annum. A submarine 
cable is being made for the Norwegian government. 
This is probably the first electric telegraph which has 
ever been used for fishing purposes. 

A New Monvument.—Last week a monument was 
erected in the chancel of Newport Church, Salop, for 
J. H, Adams, esq. to the memory of the late Mrs. 
Adams, his wife. The architecture is Gothic, of the 
later Perpendicular period, peculiar to the reign of 
Henry VII. Columns, buttresses, and enriched 
cornice, are arranged to form a niche to receive a 
life-sized figure in statuary marble, expressive of 
Resignation. The figure is enclosed under plate glass 
in a metal gilt frame, which in statuary is a new 
arrangement, having in view the preservation of the 
sculpture. The coloured letters of the inscription, 
and the legend, “ Thy will be done,” are in the Old 
English character, and easily deciphered. The sculp- 
ture is by Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A. of London, 
assisted in the architectural portions by Mr. John 
Cobb, Chetwynd End, Shropshire. 

Tue Dwetuincs or THE Poor.—The Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s Bill for the prevention of over-crowding 
in the dwellings of the poor, has been brought down 
from the House of Lords for the assent of the Lower 
House of Parliament. The Bill enacts that no house 








A crown-piece is a heavy and almost useless piece 
of coin: the half-crown is often mistaken for the two- | 
shilling piece, and the fourpenny piece confounded | 
with the threepenny piece. An English dollar would | 
pass current all over the world, and be very useful to | 
Englishmen ; and the twopenny piece (or English | 
copper) would also by its mame (a copper) soon 
obtain a world-wide notoriety. Thus, 500 florins, | 
by cutting off one figure, gives you the number of 
pounds; and, vice versd, adding one figure to the pound, | 
always gives you thenumber of florins, thus ; 7/. 14s. 6d. | 
would be 77 florins 25 farthings. That minor division | 
at the end of stated sums is of no moment compared 
with the facility for commercial purposes. As to alter- | 


‘or part of a house shall be exempted from the pro- 


visions of the Common Lodging House Acts by reason 
only that the lodgers in such house are members of 
the same family, unless such family consists solely of 
persons in the relationship of grandfather, grand- 
mother, father, mother, child or children, grandchild 
or grandchildren ; and the onus probandi as regards 
relationship will lie on the persons prosecuted at the 
instance of the police. The Commissioners of Police 
are empowered to enforce the 29th section of the 
Nuisances Removal Act. The Act will only apply to 
such parts of the metropolis as are situates within the 
metropolitan police district. 

Mepway Union Competition.—Allow me to call 








ing the number of farthings in a penny, the public | the attention of your readers to the decision in the 
will find that some pennies weigh six farthings (allow- | above competition, as I think it will be of service to 
ing for wear); so that eight are equal to twelve of | judges, and a warning to all persons engaged in com- 
Victoria, others weigh four farthings, and some less, | petitions, inasmuch as it shows that if drawings sub- 
and so on. Yet no one considers the difference mitted exceed the amount of the stipulated sum, even 
of moment in the ordinary pursuits of business : | if all workings, drawings, and quantities are furnished, 
every old apple-woman would in a day understand | architects are not to consider themselves the accepted, 
the new plan, which need not at all prevent us keep- | even if tenders are sent in for the works, and every- 
ing our accounts as at present in £.s. d. or Florins | thing is ready to commence them. ‘The guardians of 
and Farthings, because each is at once convertible | the Medway Union have, upon receipt of the tenders, 
inte the other. A Betoravian, | declined to accept the drawings for the workhouse ; 
rn | and why ?—because Messrs. Peck and von we en- 
, gaged that the works should be completed for 
FHiscellanea. | 11,0007: the howest tender exceeds double that 
Grazixe Bricks.—Will some of your correspon- | *ount. ‘They are very properly punished, although 
dents inform me how I can stain and glaze the red it is an injustice to others who forwarded drawings, 
rubber arch brick, so as to correspond with the &S theirs might have beea executed for the amount, 
Staffordshire blue brick ; thus helping me out of a| and it is also a great delay of time.—R. A. U. 
difficulty which at the present appears to me rather! From Oxrorp-street TO PaLi-MALL.—Has the 
formidable. I am superintending the erection of a| rumour reached you of a company in private forma- 
red brick building, in which the Staffordshire blue | tion to construct a street from Coventry-street or 
brick is introduced very freely, and with considerable | Leicester-square through Whitcomb-street to Pall- 
effect in the plinth, string-courses, &c. and forming | mall, more befitting so important a thoroughfare? I 
dressings of colour to all the jambs and arches of ask the question, because, if such be the case, the 
the windows and doorways,—in blocks of blue and public will look to you, as censor and conservator, to 
red alternately. The arches being rubbed, and gauged, | protect it from an ill-constructed line of road or 
I find it impossible to use the blue bricks for them, | buildings daseorn not becoming the locality, verging 
as the material is much too hard to cut with any | as it does on mansions and palaces. There appears to 
degree of accuracy,—let alone the rubbing. To be | be no other selection to make, if such a street is at all 
compelled to put in the arches entirely of red bricks | in projection, the mews and barracks offering an in- 
would, to a great extent, destroy the efect aimed at | superable barrier elsewhere ; and the way will by this 
by the architect; therefore, I have no alternative but | means be direct from Oxford-street to its almost 





to stain the red bricks blue: this the architect will 


not consent to unless I can put a glaze upon them, | 


0 as to correspond as nearly as possible with the blue 


bricks in the jambs. The staining I can manage, but | 


I am entirely ignorant of the glazing process, and 
am likely to continue so unless some of your more 
intelligent correspondents will be good enough to 
enlighten me in the matter—A CLERK or Works. 


Cork Scuoot or Desian.— From a report recently | 


issued by the committee of management, it appears 


imperial parallel, through Wardour-street, Princes- 
, street, &c. till you come to the little disgraceful 
| obtruder Whitcomb-street, with its little trumpery 
tenements of small rag-shops, chimney-sweeps, and 
low ginger-beer stalls. Of course, such an enterprise, 
however private, must be dy permission. I do not 
/vouch for the correctness of the report, but I have 
/heard it; aud as such an improvement is desirable, 
and the property of comparatively small valne that 
forms the present obstruction, I think it not un- 


that this school, which was closed during the whole likely. At present the tide percolates through ill 
of the year 1855, has been successfully reorganised, courts and alleys and miserable streets to the east side 
and the committee attach @ great portion of this towards St. Martin’s-lane round the side of the bar- 
success to the exertions of Mr. Raimbach, under | racks, &e.: scarcely a respectable inhabitant reaches 
whose direction the school has since been in operation. | the Pall-mall end of Whitcomb-street, but carriages 
Serious differences, however, appear to have recently and other vehicles are in perpetual lock and confusion 
arisen between him and the committee, which have | there. Trusting you will excuse an old subscriber, 
resulted in his resignation of the head mastership. | I remain—G. 





Tae Crock Tower or THE New PALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER.—It appears from a return to the 
House of Commons, moved for by Mr. Ridley, M.P. 
that the amount in weight of gold leaf used in deco- 
rating the outside of the Clock Tower of the new 
Houses of Parliament, up to the 30th of June last, is 
about 954 ounces; that the cost of the same is 
1,119. of which 890/. applies to the gold leaf used, 
and 229/. to the wages of the artificers employed ; aud 
that the amount of Sir C. Barry’s estimate of the 
entire further sum which will be required for the 
completion of the work is 414/. Fine or pure gold 
of treble the thickness of ordinary gold leaf has been 
used by Sir C. Barry, and difficulties having arisen 
owing to the galvanic action between the gold and 
the metals in contact with it, a portion of the work 
has been necessarily regilt, and thus the expense in- 
creased. A composite, however, has been applied, 
which, in addition to having advantages as to durabi- 
lity and colour, constitutes a perfect insulation be- 
tween the gold and the metal which it covers, and 
Sir C. Barry has every confidence that “ the gilding, 
as now executed, will remain unimpaired and un- 
affected in appearance for a very considerable rumber 
of years to come.” 

ADMISSION TO THE ARCHITECTURAL Museum, 
Brompron.—In reply to some inquirers, members 
subscribing one guinea and upwards per annum, 
students subscribiag 10s. per annum, and art-work- 
men 5s. per annum, are admitted to the Architectural 
Museum, and, by permission of the Committee of 
Council on Education, to all the other collections in 
the South Kensington Museum, on every day of the 
week, excepting Sunday, from ten o’clock a.m. till 
four o’clock p.m. and on the evenings of Mondays 
and Thursdays from seven till ten p.m. They are 
further entitled to a copy of the catalogue of the 
Architectural Museum, with free admission to all the 
lectures and conversazioni, and can study at all times 
in the museum. Subscribers of one guinea and up- 
wards have the privilege of introducing, daily, by 
order, one visitor, or workman employed by them, for 
purposes of study, &c. free. 

LiverPooL Laspovurrrs’ “ DweLiincs” Com- 
PANY.—A meeting of this company was held on the 
30th ult. in the Common-hall, Hackin’s-hey, at 
which it was stated the block of buildings which the 
company had determined on erecting had been com- 
pleted at a cost of 6,300/. Nearly the whole of the 
houses were occupied, and it seemed a matter of 
certainty that they would pay a dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum. 


Tue Botuy System.—In the case before the Justice 
of Peace Court, Montrose, Smith v. Mason, the fol- 
lowing report was put into process :—‘ Montrose, 
June 3, 1857.—We this day inspected the bothy and 
sleeping apartments at Haughs of Kinnaird, occupied 
by the men employed on the farm. The bothy is a 
circular house apart from the other farm buildings, 
surrounded by a large quantity of hay. Immediately 
outside the door to the right is a puddle of stagnant 
water, and a good many slates on the back part of 
the roof are broken. The interior is 13 feet in 
diameter, with walls 6 feet in height, without 
plaster on the walls, or ceiling to the roof. The 
floor is of mud and damp. Inside the door, and 
below its level, is a pool of dirty water, part of which 
is concealed by three or four grey slates placed on it. 
Opposite the door is a large fire-place. It contains 
no article of furniture except a form 3 or 4 feet in 
length, and lying on its side in consequence of having 
only one leg, and two small barrels for holding meal. 
When the door is shut no light is admitted, except 
through a hole in a broken slate, and another in the 
bottom of a door sufficient to admit a eat. The sleep- 
ing apartment is situated immediately above the 
stable. The entrance to it is by a door 5 feet in 
height, and is 5 feet 9 inches above the ground out- 
side. It is reached by a ladder fixed perpendicularly 
against the wall, consisting of five steps, the lower 
one being wanting. A rope hangs from the top of 
the gangway, to be grasped when at the top of the 
ladder to assist in the ascent. Except the door there 
is no opening of any kind. The dimensions of the 
apartment are 16 feet in length and 6 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, exclusive of the space occupied by the 
bedsteads. The height is 5 feet 9 inches. It con- 
tains five bedsteads, three of which are filled with 
clean bedding, and in use, and said to be oceupied by 
six men. In the room a pane of glass is fixed about 
a foot square. From the dampuess, want of light, 
and absence of any kind of comfort in the bothy, and 
from the situation, scanty space for the number of 
inmates, and thoroughly defective ventilation of the 
sleeping apartments, we are of opinion that a resi- 
dence in these places must tend to deteriorate the 
health of the occupants.—Signed, John A. Ross, 
surgeon; David Johnston, M.D.—Law Chronicle, 
Dandee.—The above is a specimen of the brutal con- 
dition of farm servants in Scotland, in their sleeping 


and eating apartments, 
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